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SETTLE NONNABO U. &0. 
LOSS OUT OF COURT 


Former Ambassador Elkus Appears 
for Globe & Rutgers; Coudert 
Bros. for the Assured 








CONTENTION OVER SPRINKLERS 





Escaping Fumes From Nitrating Pro- 
cess Put System Out of Commis- 
sion; Case Compromised 





Former Ambassador Elkus, repre- 
senting the Globe & Rutgers, and Cou- 
dert Bros., representing the Nonnabo 
Chemical Co., have settled out of court 
the litigation over the use and occu- 
pancy loss on the plant of the Non- 
nabo Chemical Co., which burned at 
East Providence, R. I. 

The policy was issued on August 9, 
1915, for annual premium of $1,435. 
The insurance was $71,750 use and 
occupancy. In the plant there was 
manufactured nitro-cellulose by use of 
nitric acid and chemicals. On June 6, 
1916, defendant agreed that the risk 
had been improved to such an extent 
that the rate was reduced to 1.50, and 
$146.46 of the premium was returned. 

The Claim 

The plant burned on July 13, 1916, 
and the claim of the insured was that 
one part of the plant could not be used 
for ninety-three working days for pro- 
duction; also, that there was a partial 
use and occupancy loss of ninety days 
where the production was reduced to 
57.78 per cent. For the total use and 
occupancy loss damages of $44,485 were 
claimed; for the partial loss, $24,874. 

In defendant’s answer to bill of com- 
plaint the statement was made that the 
sprinklers in the nitrating part of the 
plant were out of commission although 
the plaintiff had agreed that the sprink- 
iers should be maintained and in opera- 
tion. It was also contended that the 
defendant should not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any line than the 
amount of the policy, and that the plain- 
tiff had other insurance covering the 
same risk which, with the amount of 
defendant’s policy, aggregated $1,000,- 
000, and the defendant’s claims were 
greatly in excess of the company’s ac- 
tual liability. The plaintiff alleged 
that in the process of nitrating escaping 
gas, etc., attacked and destroyed the 
Pipes and metal work of the sprinkler 
System, and alleged that defendant 
knew it was not practicable to keep any 
sprinkler system in condition because 
of such escaping fumes. 
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STRICKEN AT DINNER 
JOHN B. LUNGER DIES 


Last Words of Equitable Vice-Presi- 
dent: “Fine to Feel Younger Than 
You Are” 








DEATH SHOCK TO ASSOCIATES 





His Remarkably Diversified Experience 
in Life Insurance; Funeral Held 
at St. Thomas’ Church 





John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
one of the leading and most popular 
executives in life insurance, came back 
from a fishing trip to Florida last 
week and was a guest at a small dinner 
party given by Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, some other 
guests including Colonel Coleman du 
Pont and Judge W. A. Day, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Lunger, who had had fine luck 
in catching tarpon and who was 
bronzed and looked in better health 
than in some time, was in high spirits. 
Turning to one of the guests he re- 
marked: “It’s a fine thing for a man 
to feel younger than he really is.” 

His Last Remark 

A moment later he keeled over in his 
chair, and was later taken to a room 
in the Waldorf where he died. Death 
was due to heart failure. 

The death caused widespread regret 
in the insurance world as Mr. Lunger 
was regarded not only as an executive 
of unusual capacities and abilities, but 
his advice was widely sought by 
other life insurance men. He was 
never too busy to give his services to 
others. Life insurance to him was a 
sacred fetish, to which he had given 
his life, and in which he believed with 
all his soul and being. In it he found 
constant inspiration. He was quick to 
respond to any demand of his profes- 
sion which had anything to do with the 
education of younger men in the busi- 
ness. 


Funeral Services 


The funeral was held at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth Avenue, Saturday morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock. Among those in at- 
tendance was a committee of ten ap- 
pointed by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; President Charles 
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Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance................... $4,429,511,816 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918..................... $463,008,744 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918.......................-. $419,331,865 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in1918................... $882,340,609 

The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918.................. 0.000 e ee $493,329,918 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31,1918................ 19,784,261 
Larger than any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies..................... 1,521,328 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

I act Silane 5 hae gw eww ee dened an $775,454,698.28 
Increase in Assets during 1918.......................ee00- $71,429,182.97 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 
oti ike eee iene Lt dewewtihss dead tnsecekaearnen’ $748,405,784.24 
ee eee eih cabo eoeee knee ben's $27,048,914.04 
Number of Claims paid in 1918..................00200 ce ees 336,533 
Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1918..................... $82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial 
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nabo Chemical Co., which burned at 
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occupancy. In the plant there was 
manufactured nitro-cellulose by use of 
nitric acid and chemicals. On June 6, 
1916, defendant agreed that the risk 
had been improved to such an extent 
that the rate was reduced to 1.50, and 
$146.46 of the premium was returned. 

The Claim 

The plant burned on July 13, 1916, 
and the claim of the insured was that 
one part of the plant could not be used 
for ninety-three working days for pro- 
duction; also, that there was a partial 
use and occupancy loss of ninety days 
where the production was reduced to 
57.78 per cent. For the total use and 
occupancy loss damages of $44,485 were 
claimed; for the partial loss, $24,874. 

In defendant’s answer to bill of com- 
plaint the statement was made that the 
sprinklers in the nitrating part of the 
plant were out of commission although 
the plaintiff had agreed that the sprink- 
iers should be maintained and in opera- 
tion. It was also contended that the 
defendant should not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any line than the 
amount of the policy, and that the plain- 
tiff had other insurance covering the 
same risk which, with the amount of 
defendant’s policy, aggregated $1,000,- 
000, and the defendant’s claims were 
greatly in excess of the company’s ac- 
tual liability. The plaintiff alleged 
that in the process of nitrating escaping 
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John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
one of the leading and most popular 
executives in life insurance, came back 
from a fishing trip to Florida last 
week and was a guest at a small dinner 
party given by Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, some other 
guests including Colonel Coleman du 
Pont and Judge W. A. Day, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Lunger, who had had fine luck 
in catching tarpon and who was 
bronzed and looked in better health 
than in some time, was in high spirits. 
Turning to one of the guests he re- 
marked: “It’s a fine thing for a man 
to feel younger than he really is.” 


His Last Remark 


A moment later he keeled over in his 
chair, and was later taken to a room 
in the Waldorf where he died. Death 
was due to heart failure. 

The death caused widespread regret 
in the insurance world as Mr. Lunger 
was regarded not only as an executive 
of unusual capacities and abilities, but 
his advice was widely sought by 
other life insurance men. He was 
never too busy to give his services to 
others. Life insurance to him was a 
sacred fetish, to which he had given 
his life, and in which he believed with 
all his soul and being. In it he found 
constant inspiration. He was quick to 
respond to any demand of his profes- 
sion which had anything to do with the 
education of younger men in the busi- 
ness. 


Funeral Services 


The funeral was held at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth Avenue, Saturday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. Among those in at- 
tendance was a committee of ten ap- 
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A. Peabody, Mutual Life; John K. Gore, 
Prudential; George H. Gaston, Metro- 
politan; E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; 
William BroSmith, Travelers; Asa 38. 
Wing, Provident Life & Trust; Ernest 
Heppenheimer, Colonial Life, and Man- 
ager Wight and Counsel Hedges, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The Church 

The chancel was completely filled 
with floral tributes sent by organiza- 
tions to which Mr. Lunger belonged. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Floyd S. Leach. 

The honorary pallbearers’ were: 
George T. Wilson, Alton B. Parker, 
Morgan J. O’Brien, Judson S. Todd, J. 
V. Westfall, William Alexander, Will- 
iam C. Breed, Henry A. Ceasar, George 
A. H. Churchill, W. A. Day, General 
Coleman du Pont, William Curtis Dem- 


orest, Samuel W. Fairchild, Leon 
Fisher, A. R. Horr and John D. Ker- 
nan. 


Among those from out of the city 
who attended were E. A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, Courtenay Barber, Chicago, and 
Mrs. Florence Shaal, Boston. Deputy 
Superintendent Appleton represented 
the New York Insurance Department. 

Mr. Lunger’s Career 

Mr. Lunger was born in Asbury, 
Warren County, New Jersey, April 5, 
1864. His father was Amos Lunger, 
who died in 1864 from diseases con- 
tracted in the Civil War. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey. His family on 
his father’s side was of Swiss origin, 
his great-grandfather having arrived in 
this country during the Revolutionary 
War. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the 
law offices of Ryerson & Ward, of New- 
irk. A year later Mr. Ward obtained 
for him a position in the statistical de- 
partment of ‘The Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark, and becoming in- 
terested in actuarial work, he spent his 
evenings studying the science under 
ihe guidance of D. Parks Fackler, Con- 
sulting Actuary of New York, making 
that he was appointed 


such progress 

Actuary of the company when only 
about nineteen years old. He showed 
so much ability that Mr. Fackler 


prophesied that he would soon become 
a leader in the business. 
Opened Ordinary Branch for Prudential 

The Prudential had confined itself to 
the industrial business, but Mr. Lunger 
urged the establishment of a branch 
to do ordinary business, and in 1886 
the company allowed him to open an 
Ordinary branch, making him manager. 
His work was so effective that in the 
tenth year the new insurance written 
by his department alone amounted to 
$25,000,000. Meanwhile he had given 
much attention to reorganizing the 
clerical force in the Industrial branch, 
and simplifying the office methods. 

His success aS a manager was not 
unnoticed by other companies, and in 
February, 1897, the New York Life 
created for him the position of Man- 
aging Actuary. 

Traveled Abroad 

"While with this company he traveled 
extensively abroad and was directly en- 
gaged in the solution of financial and 
agency problems as well as in actuar- 
ial matters. 

In February, 1902, following the death 
of James G. Batterson, Founder and 
President of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, and following the 
elevation of S. C. Dunham to the presi- 
dency, Mr. Lunger became vice-presi- 
dent of that company. 

Made Vice-President in 1912 

In 1912 he was made Vice-President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Lunger was a keen student of al- 
most every phase of the complex busi- 
ness of life insurance, having studied 
law as well as the actuarial science. 
He was well grounded for the useful 
and distinguished career which has just 
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come to a close. He has written many 
papers on life insurance subjects. He 
was a man of extraordinary mental en- 
ergy, with an unusual faculty for mas- 
tering the details of the business and 





telligent interest in the big problems 
connected with the getting and renew- 
ing of life insurance made him a prom- 
inent figure in local and national un- 
derwriting associations,” said a repre- 


THE LATE JOHN B. LUNGER 


all the intricate problems involved in 
its management. 

“While Mr. Lunger’s study and in- 
terest extended into every branch of life 
insurance, his breadth of view and in- 
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sentative of that company. “He fre- 
quently took part in and addressed con- 
ventions of the National Association. 
Few men had so many warm friends in 
every section and with every company. 
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He was a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety, and was honored by Yale Univer- 
sity which included him among its 
instructors as a lecturer on life in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Lunger was married in 1898 to 
Jane Estelle Burnett of Cleveland. He 
lived in New York City in the winter 
and also had a summer home at Rum- 
son, New Jersey, near Seabright. 

Life Presidents’ Resolutions 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, by its executive committee 
specially called for June 13, 1919, to 
take action anent the death of John B. 
Lunger, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, adopted the fol- 
lowing minute: 

“The death of Mr. John B. Lunger 
is a distinct loss to this Association and 
to the world of business. 

“His entire life from boyhood years 
had been passed in the arena of life 
insurance activities, to which he 
brought conscientious, intelligent en- 
deavor with an unusual breadth of view 
in the midst of its complicated pro- 
blems. 

“His associations were marked by 
wholesome, upright conduct, whether 
toward superiors or toward those who 
came under his executive authority. 
Kindly in manner, precise in thought, 
suggestive and creative in discussion, 
he was affirmative and helpful in every 
environment to which he was called. 

“His success was the immediate re- 
sult of early necessities reaching its 
maturity by the road of uninterrupted 
application and the constant outgiving 
of his mental and bodily strength. 

“His career is written in the history 
of the companies which he served and 
in the sound insurance principles which 
he advocated. In the memory of friends 
and acquaintances he will live long, fur- 


nishing the inspiration which springs 
from happy and_ helpful companion- 
ship.” 


RAISES ITS OWN QUOTA 
Instead of Striving for $4,000,000, C. B. 
& H. M. Taylor of Wheeling, 
Aim for $5,500,000 





G. B. & H. M. Taylor, general agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Wheeling, W. Va., set a goal of $4,- 
000,000 for 1919. It is too low, and the 
general agency has raised it to $5,500,- 
000. The reported business of the gen- 
eral agency for May was $642,600, as 
compared with $237,900 for May, 1918. 
The total paid-for business to date is 
about $2,600,000. 

One of the agency’s producers who 
has done particularly well, is George 
Paul Roberts. His record for May was 
$100,750. He is a comparatively new 
man in the business, and his partner, 
Clyde O. Law, has also done excep- 
tionally well. 











WILL NOT CHANGE RATES 

President Henry Reeves of the Indus- 
trial Health, Accident and Life, of 
Philadelphia, states that the premium 
rates of the company have remained 
the same as they were before the World 
War, and that there is no intention to 
make any change. 





$46,355 PREMIUMS IN MAY 
The Perez F. Huff Agency of the 
Travelers paid for $1,408,500 in May, 
represented by premiums of $46,355.58. 
From June 9th to 13th, inclusive, 
the agency showed a paid business of 
$239,500, with premiums of $11,037.91. 





CHANGE DEPARTMENT’S NAME 

The disability department of the Me- 
tropolitan Life will hereafter be known 
as the group health department. 





The La Fayette Life is making no 
change in its dividends. 





Tenants are moving into the new 
building of tie La Fayette Life, in La 
Fayette, Ind. 
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Pay Eulogies To 
Late John B. Lunger 


TRIBUTES OF INSURANCE MEN 





Vice-President of Equitable Held Warm 
Place in Hearts of His 
Associates 


The death of John B. Lunger, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, evoked many expressions 
of condolence from insurance men, as 
Mr. Lunger had an unusually wide ac- 
quaintance, and his lovable personality 
drew him close to people. Most of the 
general agents of the Company sent 
out special messages to their field 


forces. 
From Colonel Powell 

One of these messages, from Colonel 
Henry J. Powell, manager at Louis- 
ville, read: 

“It is with profound sorrow, much 
regret, and a sad heart that I am com- 
pelled to announce the sudden death of 
Vice-President John B. Lunger, which 
occurred in New York last night from 
heart failure. When I last saw Mr. 
Lunger, which was about thirty days 
ago; in fact, the day before he left the 
office for his vacation, little did I dream 
that his good-bye to me was a final one 
and that I would never see him again. 
Hence the news of his death comes as 
a distinct shock to me, as I know it 
will to you. 

“Mr. Lunger was, as you are aware, 
not only one of America’s most able 
actuaries, but a most successful and 
distinguished underwriter. He took up 
life insurance work at the age of six- 
teen as a clerk in the Home Office of 
The Prudential. He was endowed with 
a wonderful mind and soon became the 
head of its actuarial department. It 
was he who opened and directed the 
Ordinary branch for The Prudential. 
In 1897 he became managing actuary 
of the New York Life, and about five 
years later was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, with which com- 
pany he was identified for ten years. 
In 1912 Judge Day invited him to the 
Equitable, made him first vice-presi- 
dent and placed him in charge of the 
field forces. Since his association with 
the Equitable he has introduced many 
reforms and progressive policies. 

“In the death of Mr. Lunger the in- 
stitution of life insurance sustains a 
distinct loss. Mr. Lunger was about 
fifty-five years old, a man of wide cul- 
ture, wonderful ability and untiring 
energies, and will be missed by many 
friends. His home life was ideal and 
our hearts go out to his dear, little 
wife, who is so near and dear to all 
the men and women of the Equitable.” 

From John K. Gore 


John K. Gore, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of The Prudential, said this week 
of Mr. Lunger: 

“John B. Lunger probably had a more 
varied insurance experience than any 
other man prominent in the insurance 
world. Starting as a boy with an in- 
dustrial company he saw the marvelous 
development of a business then new to 
this country. He also played an im- 
portant part in the establishment of 
the Ordinary department of that Com- 
pany. He spent a number of years 
“ith one of the big mutuals, a company 
then writing chiefly deferred dividend 
Policies. Later, he was called to the 
Vice-presidency of a non-participating 
stock company, finally becoming vice- 
president of the Equitable. 

“His knowledge of insurance history 
and his grasp of insurance principles 
were remarkable. Although he spent 
his entire business life in the one call- 
ing, his interests were as broad as 
humanity itself. A successful student 


of art and letters, his addresses on 
economic and kindred subjects showed 
depth and research; but, perhaps best 
of all, he was great hearted. He has 
left behind him a legion of friends— 
sincere friends who will long remember 
his kindly words and deeds and who 
will sorely miss his genial compan- 
ionship.” 


From Courtenay Barber 


Courtenay Barber, manager at Chi- 
cago, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“John B. Lunger’s sudden death 
brought to its termination a life of 
successful achievement in serving the 
institution of life insurance, and with 
it. closed the life record of one who 
seized the opportunities which came 
to him during his trip through life 
and proved his right to succeed by 
climbing from the bottom to a point so 
near the top that all who knew him 
recognized the peculiar value of the 
service which he rendered and of which 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
during the past seven years has been 
‘he chief beneficiary. 

“He will be greatly missed by those 
who depended upon his seasoned coun- 
sel and advice.” 


From Charles J. Edwards 


Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn 
general agent of the Equitable, gave 
The Eastern Underwriter this estimate 
of Mr. Lunger: 

“John B. Lunger was a man of most 
ingenious brain, and an order of ver- 
satility such as one seldom meets in 
life underwriting. 

“He was particularly versed in the 
science and practice of underwriting, to 
such a degree that I was apt to refer 
to him as having an almost canny 
underwriting sense. It was remarkable 
hew he could take up a question which 
appeared complex, or like a stone wall 


to the average insurance man; and yet 


he was able to focus his vision on a 


definite result and work all the time 
toward that conclusion, rather than 
working along problematical Jines and 
securing a result by deductions. 

“His long service to life insurance 
and his relations in so many fields of 
company endeavor and upbuilding give 
a true sidelight of his ability, his adap- 
tability, and his ambitions. 


“During all of his insurance career 
he was engaged in constructive and 
upbuilding work; in the introduction 
or re-organization of agency plans and 
practices, of company policies and per- 
formances. 

“In The Prudential he was charged 
with the creation of the so-called ordi- 
nary department and watched its 
growth with the same interest and 
pride that a rose-grower would watch 
the budding and blossoming of a new 
variety. 

“Although not an actuary by profes- 
sion, in the New York Life, by reason 
o: his intimate knowledge of insurance 
problems and his belief in the broader 
field of insurance service, he was given 
the title of Managing Actuary. 

“In the Travelers he related himself 
with surprising success to the upbuild- 
ing of that company’s life department 
which has made that company one of 
the giant factors in life underwriting. 

“In the Bquitable Life he gave un- 
tiring zeal to a definite policy of re- 
shaping both the agency organization 
and the purely underwriting problems 
of that company. He impressed his 
ability and his logic to the point of 
earrying to a definite conclusion his 
own personal views, and, at the same 
time, was a real factor in the largely 
increased new business. 

“He was able to do all these separate, 
distinctive, and yet eminently success- 
ful things in every company relation 
which he had, by reason of his force of 
character, his power of will and his 
clarity of vision. He combined all 
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these with unusual underwriting sense, 
quality of decision and purpose to do. 
He was sometimes charged with ob- 
stinacy, because he was unshakable in 
the firmness of his decision when once 
determined, and even somewhat auto- 
cratic in the carrying out of such 
plans. 


Friend of the Agent 


“He once said that he believed the 
field relation of life insurance should 
be built along military lines; that it 
was not a free and easy, catch-as-catch- 
can proposition but rather one that 
should be guided along definite lines, 
which would result not only in greater 
service to the public and satisfaction 
to the company, but in actual in- 
creased earnings for the greatest num- 
ber of agents. 

“He was a firm friend of the solicit- 
ing agents,—of the ‘little agent’ as 
compared to the big agent, or the 
spurter; he was for the agent who pro- 
duced some business each month of the 
year, year in and year out. 

“He loved the technical side of life 
insurance; he was wont to delve into 
problems and was happiest when study- 
ing an experience chart. He was al- 
ways watching for the ascending curve 
in new business and in surplus, and 
figuring how to secure the descending 
curve in expenses and mortality. 

“While he did not impress one as 
sentimental, he was as generous in giv- 
ing and gracious in social relations as 
he was exact in performance. He said 
to me one time: ‘I am not trying to 
make friends; I am trying to do my 
duty.’ But he loved a friend and was 
ever ready to lend aid to a worthy 
cause and give liberally to an unfor- 
tunate acquaintance. And he was 
conscientious in trying to help the ag- 
ent with a thousand dollar case as he 
was the big man with a $100,000 appli- 
cation. 

“He literally loved his work, and was 
devoted to his home, ‘Lockholme’ on 
the Rumson Road down at Seabright, 
N. J., where he found relaxation. | 
gathered from what he said once that 
he had always hoped from boyhood that 
some day he would have a home in 
that section; and so when the time 
came for him to make his home in New 
York he naturally gravitated to the 
scenes of his early ambitions and there 
enjoyed the comforts of his later years 
in the charm and quietude of a beau- 
tiful country home and the companion- 
ship of his charming and cultured wife, 
who was so unfeignedly devoted to his 
interests and his comfort. In his public 
addresses he often spoke of his home, 
showing that it was ever in his mind, 
and that next to his official duties this 
was his one great sentiment.” 


as 


IRA M. EARLE DEAD 





Vice-President and Counsel of Bankers 
Life and Prominent lowa Attorney 
in lowa 





Ira M. Earle, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for the Bankers Life of 
Jowa, and one of the leading attorneys 
in Iowa, died last week. He became as 
sociated with the Company a quarter of 
a century ago. Of him the Company 
said in a death notice: 


“Through twenty-five years of un- 
broken association Mr. Earle had be- 
come a very important factor in its 


growth and success because of his ex- 
cellent judgment, splendid intellect and 
keen business sense. He was one of 
those who played a great part in the 
building of the Bankers Life to its 
present greatness, and to him the Com- 
pany and all its members owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for his unfailing sin- 
cere advice.” 





G. H. S. ROWE TO MARRY 
George H. S. Rowe, general agent of 
the Travelers, and Miss Jessie EB. Post, 
daughter of John S. Post, of Kingston, 
N. Y., are to be married on June 25. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





George R. Craft, of 
Cleveland, has issued 
a pamphlet, which he 
calls “The Mortgage; 
Its Use and Its Abuse,” 
and which contains a good life insur- 
ance talk. He represents the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, and _ the 
pamphlet reads in part: 

It has been stated that more than 
seventy per cent. of all real estate in 
this country is mortgaged. However, 
it does not necessarily follow that a 
man who has mortgaged his property 
is in financial distress or in danger of 
bankruptcy. On the contrary, many of 
our most successful farmers and busi- 
ness men make common use of the 
mortgage in extending their business 
and increasing their earnings. 

The mortgage, if properly protected, 
has a useful place in business. Thou- 
sands of city and country homes are 
purchased and the acreage of thousands 
of farms is increased every year by the 
mortgage plan. 

The man who mortgages his prop- 
erty usually has well defined plans for 
paying off the obligation. If he lives 
long enough he will probably succeed. 
If he does not live long enough, the bur- 
den must fall upon other shoulders, per- 
haps less able to carry it. 

The process of settling an estate 
under these circumstances is expensive, 
uncertain, long-drawn-out, and some- 
times disastrous. 

The appointing of an administrator; 
the delay in adjusting finances; the im- 
patience of creditors; the forced sale 
of property; the court expense and 
other expenses; the shrinkage of values 
and the final parceling out of the re- 
maining property, greatly reduces the 
value of the estate and destroys the re- 
sults of years of toil and sacrifice. Fur- 
thermore, in many instances, if the 
owner dies, the family income stops and 
increased expense begins. 

In every section of the country; in- 
deed in every neighborhood these trag- 
edies have occurred and will continue 
to occur so long as men overlook the 
importance of properly protecting their 
estates. 

This is all wrong and the man who 
needlessly exposes his estate to such 
dangers does himself and his family a 
great injustice. 

The reader 
trast this Jamentable situation with one 
in which a great financial institution 
promptly steps in and hands to the 
widow a bank draft for an amount that 
will pay off every obligation, thus en- 
abling her to administer her own es- 
tate; keep the home in her own hands; 
provide for her children in her own way 
and finally, at the proper time, see that 
every heir receives his or her just por- 
tion without shrinkage or loss. 

The folly of exposing an estate to 
the dangers of an unprotected mort- 
gage is all the more inexcusable when 
it is known that for a very low rate of 
interest an old-established company 
with assets amounting to $28,000,000 and 
no debts, offers to assume the entire 
risk and in event of the death of the 
owner, agrees to immediately supply 
the necessary funds with which to pay 
off every dollar of indebtedness, leav- 
ing the estate entirely free from in- 
cumbrance. No back payments or other 
payments are required from the estate. 
The Company simply furnishes the 
necessary cash, cancels the contract 


The Mortgage; 
Its Use 
and Abuse 


and closes the account. 

The plan is such that after a certain 
length of time, if the owner still lives 
and has no further need of the protec- 
tion he may cancel the contract with 
the Company and approximately his en- 
tire interest payments will be returned 


is here invited to con-. 


to him in cash. This is made possible 
by the fact that the Company is a pure- 
ly co-operative institution and is not 
conducted for profit. 
* - . 

“Do you have trouble 

Build Your Hopes getting men to work 
on Renewal for you, to help you 

Commissions build up renewal 

commissions for 
yourself?” asks H. J. Alley, writing in the 
Home Office paper of the Bankers’ 
Life. “If so, take a kindly suggestion. 

“Try to make every individual with 
whom you come in contact be of serv- 
ice to you directly or indirectly. Every 
policyholder should be made to be a 
booster. Every time any of your policy- 
holders comes in touch with you or 
your office, let them feel that they are 
appreciated. In this way I have per- 
sonally written a great many of my 
best policyholders on the recommenda- 
tion of other policyholders. I might ex- 
plain right here that I am not consid- 
ered among my policyholders as a col- 
lector. The price charged for our pol- 
icies does not include the expense of a 
collector and they are expected to pay 
at our office or by mail. In returning 
receipts by mail I always enclose a 
piece of advertising literature which is 
incidentally handed to some other in- 
dividual, not a policyholder, with the 
remark that ‘I carry insurance in this 
Company.’ My policyholders are en- 
couraged to render this service for me 
and they do it. I call such people ‘Di- 
rect Service Individuals.’ 

“It is just as important also to so 
place yourself in the community among 
those who are not policyholders so they 
will also render a service for you. I 
explain the nature of my business to 
all with whom I come in contact in a 
business or social way. Explain the 
good features of the service we give our 
policyholders and in a way explain that 
I want business and will appreciate 
anything sent my way. 

“T also try to create a favorable im- 
pression among my business associates 
so that when the question of insurance 
comes up my name and the name of the 
Company is brought into the conversa- 


_tion and the people whom I can induce 


to perform this service for me uncon- 
sciously I call ‘Indirect Service Individ- 
uals,’ and they are just as important to 
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my organization as the Direct Service 
Individual. 

“Now as to sub-agents. I don’t hire 
them, I make them. I pick up raw ma- 
terial from my direct and indirect serv- 
ice individuals and by paying those 
who are most active in an indirect way 
they become interested, and in this way 
I secure my sub-agents. I never try to 
hire the other Company’s agents. It 
is not ethical in the first place and in 
the second place ‘the first place is suffi- 
cient.’ I occasionally put a man to work 
who was previously with some other 
Company but I do not solicit them. 
They come of their own free will. 

“One of the best men I ever hired 
was a man sent to me by the foreman 
of a plant, who was a policyholder, a 
case of direct service. The man had 
applied for a position, the work was 
not the class of work he had been doing 
and it was too hard for him so the fore- 
man told him to come and see me about 
work knowing that I was in need of 
solicitors. 

“Now the most important point is to 
be liberal with the men after you hire 
them. Pay them all you can stand out 
of your commissions and make the 
business attractive to them. Build 
your hopes on the renewal commissions 
and in the end you will make good.” 
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“The Oldest Company in America’ 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- | 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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KEEP YOUR POLICIES, SAYS DAY 





Equitable Society’s President Issues 
Statement About Government Insur- 
ance; Encourages Self-Reliance 





President W. A. Day, of the Equit- 
able, has sent this statement to policy- 
holders of the Society who were former 
soldiers or sailors or who are still in 
the service. 

“The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety again urges you to make every ef- 
fort to continue your Government life 
insurance. 

“The Government gives you five 
years in which to change your present 
temporary insurance to one of the level 
premium forms issued by the War 
Risk Bureau. You should make this 
change, by all means, as soon as you 
are financially able to do so. 

“Because of your great service to the 
Nation, a part of the cost of this insur- 
ance is met from public taxes, hence, 
it is cheap to you as well as safe. 

“A life insurance policy is in effect a 
certificate of good citizenship, but in 
your case, the Government policy is in 
addition a badge of honor, for its ben- 
efits are reserved only for you who 
have sefved the country in the Army 
and the Navy. It is a valuable asset. 
It is an incentive to thrift, and enables 
you to gradually provide an estate. It 
encourages self-reliance and manliness 
and is a comfort and a blessing to you 
and to those whom you protect with it.” 





PLANTING IN PENNSYLVANIA 

General Manager A. C. Mead, of the 
Eastern Department of the Merchants’ 
Life of Iowa, reports that during the 
period of less than eighteen months 
that he opened the territory in Penn- 
sylvania for the company he has 
planted five agencies and has over $2,- 
000,000 business in force in the State. 
The principal office is maintained in 
Philadelphia and the branches are 
located in Allentown, Harrisburg, Han- 
over and Pittsburgh. He says that his 
personal productions average $50,000 
monthly, and at the rate the staff is 
closing new business the total in force 
in the district at the close of 1919 
promises to double present figures. 
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The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
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Insurance, all books of great value in 
insurance. 
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Paper read at St. Louis Convention of 





Industrial Reserves in Life Insurance 


By H. W. BUTTOLPH, American Central Life 





American Institute of Actuaries. 





THIELE 





In an opinion handed down some 
time ago, the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, made the following eminently 
sensible reference to the Kentucky 
valuation law. 

“The primary purpose of the statute 
was to require insurance companies to 
do business upon a safe and sound basis 
so that their policyholders would be 
duly protected.” ; 


It is a source of regret that farther 
on in the decision the court should have 
so far forgotten this safe and sound 
basis as to hold that life insurance 
companies, which have endeavored to 
protect their policyholders to even a 
greater extent than that required by 
the law, must be compelled to jeopar- 
dize that protection by giving to those 
who default in the payment of pre- 
miums, values equivalent to the full 
average reserve. 

In making reference to this decision 
and to the error inherent in the theory 
upon which courts and legislatures 
have for many years based the enact- 
ment and construction of life insurance 
laws, it is not my expectation to be 
able to accomplish any practical re- 
vision of this theory. The most I hope 
to do is to make record of the fact that 
we of the actuarial profession are not 
ignorant of the falsity of this theory, 
which by general acceptarce and little 
or no denial has come to be regarded 
as true. 

The Law of Average 

The fact that life insurance is based 
upon the law of averages has become 
very firmly fixed in the minds of the 
general public, but, unfortunately, the 
public refuses to see the vast difference 
between the average of a large number 
of cases and certain of the individual 
cases themselves. 

It may be perfectly true that the 
total present net value or reserve on 
$1,000,000 of insurance carried on a 
thousand lives, all insured under like 
conditions, is $100,000. But it no more 
follows that the reserve on each policy 
is $100 than it does that each one of 
us will die at fifty-one merely because 
the Census Bureau has determined that 
the average life of all people born in 
this country is fifty-one years. 

Under a properly adjusted scheme of 
life insurance each policyholder un- 
doubtedly pays his share of the average 
cost of insurance, but some pay much 
less and some much more than the cost 
of insurance on their individual lives. 

Method of Valuation 

While a retrospective method of valu- 
ation is oftentimes convenient and 
will correctly determine the reserve on 


a group of policies issued under cer- 
tain conditions, yet a prospective 
method seems the only correct way of 
determining the actual liability in an 
individual case; for the net liability 
undoubtedly is the amount payable by 
the company discounted back from the 
day when payable, less the present 
value of amounts to be received and 
the problem is, of course, one that can 
not be solved. 

This idea of charging each policy- 
holder with the actual cost of the lia- 
bility assumed in his individual case, 
beside presenting a problem impossible 
of solution, may appear to attack the 
very basic principle of all insurance, 
namely the distribution among the en- 
tire group of the losses incurred upon 
the individuals as such losses occur. 
It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that such an attack is not intended but 
that the matter is thus presented in 
order to show the impropriety and the 
impossibility of such an individualiza- 
tion in a business, the many problems 
of which by their very nature can 
only be determined by viewing groups 
of considerable size. 

It has been so convenient to refer to 
the reserve under a _ single policy, 
when a certain proportion of the entire 
reserve under a group of policies is 
meant, that it is not strange if we our- 
selves have been led to view the matter 
inaccurately. It must be admitted that 
by general usage as well as by legisla- 
live enactment the word reserve when 
applied to a single policy has come to 
have a rather clear and definite mean- 
ing and that the value so meant is sus- 
ceptible of accurate calculation, but it 
can not be successfully maintained 
that any such definition of value, how- 
ever universally it may have been ac- 
cepted, is scientifically correct or fur- 
nishes a true measure of the liability 
under an individual policy. 

The True Situation 

A slight recognition of the truth has 
been shown in the nonforfeiture laws 
of the various states in authorizing, in 
the case of retiring policyholders, an 
adjustment of the average reserve by 
means of the so-called surrender charge. 
How far short of meeting the true situa- 
tion any such adjustment falls, may be 
indicated by the following illustrations: 

On a 3% per cent. interest basis the 
single premium fhecessary under the 
American Experience Table cf Mortal- 
ity to insure for the whole life the 
92,637 men shown by the table to be 
living at age twenty, is $26,399,167. If 
eech of these men could foretell the 
year of his death and were to purchase 
a single premium term policy extending 


to the end of that year, the aggregate 
premiums would be $18,237,225. The 
difference is over $8,000,000 or 31 per 
cent. of the correct premiums. 

Of these same 92,637 men assumed to 
be living at age twenty, the 29,273 dying 
within the first thirty-six years impose 
upon a company writing them for ordi- 
nary life insurance, a true liability at 
date of issue, in excess of the premium 
then payable, varying from $952.71 to 
$6.79 per thousand of insurance; while 
in the case of the 63,364 who live for 
periods ranging from _ thirty-six to 
seventy-six years the liability is nega- 
tive and varies from minus $6.91 to 
minus $296.17 per thousand. 

In the case assumed in the preceding 
paragraph we have grown accustomed 
to say that at the end of thirty-six years 
each of (the 63,364 policyholders then 
living will have an individual reserve 
of $409.99 per thousand of insurance, 
but the true liability of the company 
will be $952.71 in the case of each of 
1,260 who will die within twelve months 
and nothing in the case of three, with 
amounts varying between these two ex- 
tremes for the remaining 62,101. 

Would Be Rendered Insolvent 


A company, which in all of its actual 
experience exactly met the theoretical 
conditions assumed in the calculation 
of its premiums, would be rendered in- 
solvent if it granted extended insur- 
ance to but one policyholder, if he 
should chance to die within the period 
of extension. 

“The primary purpose of the statute 
was to require insurance companies to 
do business upon a safe and sound 
basis, so that their policyholders would 
be duly protected.” So said the Ken- 
tucky court and all would, I think, 
agree that such should be the primary 
purpose of insurance legislation, but 
perhaps the legislature in framing the 
law and the court in construing it be- 
came somewhat confused as to what 
was really requisite to the doing of 
business on a safe and sound basis and 
also who are the policyholders who are 
to be protected. I fear that we can not 
blame them overmuch for the first of 
their two errors, as we, who profess to 
be the duly constituted guardians of 
the soundness of the basis of life in- 
surance, have stood calmly by while 
the theory of the individual ownership 
of the entire amount of what, to at 
least a great extent, should be held as 
community property, has become firmly 
fixed in the minds of the public and 
securely established by law; but we 
can insist that the policyholders, who 
primarily should be duly protected, are 


those who hold live policies and not 
those who, in failing to pay their pre- 
miums are breaking an implied agree- 
ment with their associates in the com- 
pany. 

A Community Property 

The average company of consider- 
able size could doubtless maintain its 
solvency even if divested of all sur- 
plus, but let all of its good risks de- 
part, taking with them the full amount 
of reserve commonly regarded as theirs, 
and insolvency will speedily follow. 
The conclusion seems to me inevitable. 
The reserve is not an aggregation of 
individually owned property to which 
the good risk and the poor have, other 
things being equal, an equal claim. It 
is community property, which can not 
properly be distributed among the in- 
dividuals. 

The fact that such a distribution is 
to a certain extent made year after 
year without endangering the solvency 
of the companies may prove the won 
derful vitality of the life insurance busi- 
ness. It does not prove the correctness 
of the theory of individual ownership. 

The Epidemic 

The epidemic which we are still pass- 
ing through has brought home to us a 
iesson, which seems to me of great 
value. It is that a careless method of 
stating things, adopted perhaps merely 
as a matter of convenience, leads to the 
deception of the public and finally, 
through constant reiteration, even we 
ourselves come to accept as a fact an 
untruth originally fully known to be 
such. The experience of the past few 
months has at least shown that a good 
deal of what has long been known as 
surplus was not surplus at all. Simi 
larly the oft-repeated reference to the 
amount of reserve under an individual 
policy does not establish a scientific, 
sound and equitable individual right al- 
though we may find that the individual 
has acquired an ownership, by right of 
undisputed possession as it were, which 
cannot now be denied. 


DRYDEN ARTICLE POSTPONED 
In its current issue “The American 
Magazine” says: “In next month’s mag- 
azine Forrest F. Dryden, president of 
The Prudential Insurance Company, 
will have an article entitled ‘The Kind 
of Human Beings Who Live Longest.’ 
The article contains many surprising 
facts which a big insurance company 
discovers in its examination of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people.” 
FIDELITY MUTUAL CONVENTION 

Insurance Commissioner Donaldson, 
of Pennsylvania, will make an address 
to the Fidelity Leaders’ convention in 
Philadelphia June 24. Inheritance 
taxes and income insurance are features 
of the convention, which will divide its 
sessions between Philadelphia and At- 
lantic City. 

The Travelers field men’s convention 
is to be held in Atlantic City the first 
week in September. 
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Kay Speaks At 


Drew’s Agency Lunch 


TAX TALK FOR CHICAGO AGENTS 





Mutual Benefit’s Former Agency Su- 
perintendent Happy in New Con- 
nection; Joined by A. S. Ingersol 


(By Telegraph to The Eastern 
Underwriter.) 

Chicago, June 16.—The Chicago gen- 
eral agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
of which A. A. Drew is manager, held 
an informal luncheon at the La Salle 
Hotel on Monday of this week, to give 
the members of the agency an oppor- 
tunity of meeting David Kay, Jr., 
counsel of the company at its home 
office, who was stopping in Chicago en 
route to Sioux Falls, S. D. After the 
lvncheon Mr. Kay spoke informally on 
the subject of the application of the 
inheritance estate and income taxes to 
life insurance funds, and answered the 
questions of the members of the agency 
put in connection with that subject. 

Mr. Kay accompanied Mr. Drew from 
Newark, where the latter had been for 
a week in conference with the Mutual 
Renefit Life, looking to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to himself as super- 
intendent of agencies. No conclusion 
was reached in the matter. 

In visiting the Chicago general 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, the 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer found “Al” Drew enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in dissecting the prob- 
lems which necessarily confront him in 
Mutual Benefitizing the organization 
along the famous “Drew” lines. Mr. 
‘Drew says ‘that he feels ten years 
yeunger by reason of his having been 
given the opportunity to apply in prac- 
tice many years’ accumulation of agency 
development “horse sense,” which is in 
his possession. 

A. §S. Ingersol, who was until re- 
cently connected with the Day & Corn- 
ish Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Newark, and who is son-in-law of 
A. A. Drew, has become associated with 
Mr. Drew at Chicago. Mr. Ingersol 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1907. He was connected for ten years 
with the New York Central lines in, 
special consulting and executive legal 
work, and later became assistant treas- 
urer of the American Locomotive 
Works, where he remained for three 
years. Becoming dissatisfied with rou- 
tine work Mr. Ingersol succumbed to 
the selling ability of his father-in-law 
as the advantages and independence of 
life insurance work as a profession and 
the opportunities for legal training 
found in that field were impressed upon 
him. 


INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Organ of National City Bank Discusses 
Life Insurance Funds in 
Central Powers 
An article under the heading “Will 
American Life Insurance Quit the For- 
eign Field?” appears in “The Amer- 
icas.” published by the National City 
Bank. On December 31. 1917, the New 
York Life had securities in foreign 
countries the amortized values of which 
were: Austria, $11,313,060; Germany, 
$25,703,343; Hungary, $25,578; Russia, 
$26,162,020. The Equitable’s securities 
were: Austria Hungary, $1,608,869; 
Germany. $5,145,552; Russia, $6,848.- 
561. Guardian: Austria, $3,868,706; 
Germany, $12,488,665; Hungary. $12,- 
488,655. Mutual Life: Germany, $3,- 

926,211; Austria, $3,166,169. 

“The Americas” says: “The question 
now is, How much of these investments 
can be salvaged? The companies now 
realize that they were made the vic- 
tims of a one-sided arrangement in in- 
vesting the reserve on European busi- 
ness in European securities. The value 





Travelers $40,000,000 
Group Covers 35,000 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. INSURED 


Business Landed By Distinguished Fire 
Underwriting and Agency Concern, 
Starkweather & Shepley, Inc. 








What is probably the largest group 
contract ever written went into effect 
on Monday of this week, when all the 
employees of the American Woolen 
Company, Boston, came under the pro- 
tection of The Travelers. These em- 
ployees are estimated at 35,000. As the 
amount of insurance per capita will av- 
erage more than $1,200, upward of $40,- 
000,000 life insurance is involved. When 
the great Union Pacific contract was 
written about two years ago, the 
amount was estimated at $30,000,000. 
Starkweather & Shepley, Providence, 
fire insurance underwriters and agents, 
wrote the American Woolen case. 

The American Woolen Company has 
issued an announcement in daily news- 
paper ads, saying that every employee 
of the company including both the 
sales and manufacturing departments— 
“men, women, girls, and boys, and in- 
cluding the officials’—will receive this 
insurance absolutely free of cost, the 
company bearing the entire expense. 
Furthermore the schedule is very gen- 
erous, starting at $750 and rising to a 
maximum of $1,500. Every person in 
the employ of the company, if he has 
not completed his first year, will re- 
ceive $750 life insurance. Those who 
have had one year will receive $850; 
those who have had a year and a half, 
$950; and so on up to $1,500, at four 
and a half years. The company’s an- 
nouracement says: “Under no circum- 
stances does any employee pay even 
one penny of the cost of maintaining 
the policy on his or her life.” 

Among the prominent corporations 
already insured in The Travelers are: 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, Knox 
Hat Company, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, The Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Third Avenue Railway Com- 
pany, John Deere & Company, General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, L. E. 
Waterman Company, Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America, Hotel 
Astor in New York, Bullard Machine 
Tool Company, Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, New York Evening 
Post, Dolly Varden Chocolate Company, 
Crane Company, Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, Hotels Statler Co., Inc., 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. 


of those investments is now gone, or at 
least has shrunk to an appalling de- 
gree, while the liabilities remain as they 
were. It is said that in no case did the 
policies issued by the companies make 
the payment of the claim contingent on 
the preservation of the securities which 
were left on deposit abroad. The con- 
tracts issued were worded as in Amer- 
ica and the great selling point abroad 
was the same as at home, namely, that 
every dollar of the funds held by the 
company was back of every policy. 

“It would seem therefore that while 
the companies have large security hold- 
ings of extremely doubtful value on 
their hands they are still morally and 
legally bound to pay every claim that 
may mature abroad, making good the 
loss, if any, out of surplus funds held at 
home. Any other course would be un- 
thinkable for business institutions of 
the rigid uprightness of American life 
insurance companies. Not only their 
own good faith, but that of America 
itself would be impugned by any failure 
to meet these contracts as they may 
mature, and it may be safely taken for 
granted that they will be paid to the 
last dollar regardless of the sacrifice 
it may entail or the unfairness of the 
situation in which the companies now 
find themselves.” 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST~-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


AONE. sisivisndcdsbaceterseneneunrcssrevans EEG) SODAREOER SERS CRERERRCRR ENOTES $18,362,862.75 
i, RIESE REEDS $0ebeces Shhh SOS S ES eae ERENewetEE tedden. 16,626,824.78 
Capital and Surplus ............. pobunhetidins émkaceneeseneewedessenoraonboreess 1,736,037.97 
Insurance in Force .........c0+. ensose phaNdtinentanenetsearenensenerbexewoeres 149,170,320.00 
Payments to Policyholders ........... ie eS SiMNS Macs Slackaslia uaieed oubeinns kawielvadaineaas 2,376,218.75 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........ Ree A Ch eee 21,988,834.83 


JOHN G. WALKER, President, 














THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 





Insurance Policies 

Dec. 31—1888 socio 5 aig — ee 
ec. mae | SERRE TE . e' 

1897.2... 274,290 6,619,653 1888-1897. v+s+++$ 1,744,102 387,702 

i oiiaisins 2,916,339 39,503,485 «1898-1907 .............., 10,551,857 1,139,235 

erase 14,008,422 115,099,897 EEF -pieVeiiecccurcie 31,845,050 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 

















THE 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Government Insurance for Soldiers and Sailors is Term Life and Disability Insur- 
ance for the duration of the war and for five years thereafter. The .cost is calculated 
according to the American Table of Mortality, the Government assuming all expenses 
of management and the extra, risk incurred by reason of the war. I[t is paid for by 
monthly deductions from the insured’s pay. In case of death monthly payments of 
$5.75 for each $1,000 of insurance are made to the beneficiary for twenty years. In case 
of total and permanent disability similar payments are made to the insured during life. 


The cost is very low but increases each year according to the increasing death-rate 
shown by the mortality table. Each man begins with the rate at his attained age, and 
each year his insurance is continued his rate is advanced. No extra charge is made for 
disability benefits. 


The law providing for this insurance is administered by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance which is a division of the Treasury Department. There is an Insurance 
Officer in each camp to give instructions and to take applications. About 90 per cent. 
of the soldiers and sailors have taken this insurance, and the average policy is over 
$8,000. The total amount insured 1s greater than that on the books of all the life com- 
panies and all the fraternal orders in the country. The total amount paid in death- 
claims to February 1, 1919, was nearly $300,000,000, and a still larger amount was in 
process of payment at that date. 


The law under which the Government Insurance is carried on provides that this 
Term Insurance may be continued for five years after the termination of the war and 
that during this period these Term policies may be converted into Life and Endowment 
volicies with level premiums. The regulations governing this conversion have recently 
an issued and provide for Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life and Endowment 
policies, with level premiums payable monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 
These premiums are necessarily higher than the old Term policy premiums because they 
do not increase from year to year. They are the so-called net premiums, as used by 
private companies, and are based upon the American Table of Mortality with interest 
at 34%. They are the amounts necessary to provide for death-claims alone, according to 
the Mortality Table, without loading for expenses, taxes or contingencies—-all of which 
are assumed by the Government. The rate is to be that of the attained age, and no 
medical examination is required. 


These policies are unassignable, non-taxable and free from the claims of creditors. 
They are incontestable except for non-payment of premiums. They provide for in- 
surance against death and total disability. The beneficiary must be within the class 
provided by law, but within that limit may be changed at will by the insured. The 
Insurance becomes payable on total permanent disability, in monthly instalments during 
such disability. Policies provide for loans, cash surrender values, paid-up insurance, 
and change in premium payment from monthly to quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
payments Policies are free of all restrictions as to residence, travel, occupation, mili- 
tary or naval service. Lapsed policies may be reinstated within two years upon satis- 
factory evidence of insurability, and payment of back premiums with interest. Policies 
participate in whatever gains may accrue from a mortality lower than that of the 
Mortality Table, and from an interest rate higher than 34%. 

Application must be duly made for the new insurance during the five years following 
the termination of the war as proclaimed by the President, and until the conversion is 
made the Term Insurance must be kept in force, It may be reduced in amount if 
desired, on application to the Bureau, 


The new insurance is available only to those who take the Term War Risk In- 
surance while they are in the service. It is properly furnished to a special class 
of citizens who have incurred special risks in defence of the liberties of all. It is 
furnished at as nearly the actual ccest for death claims as can be ascertained in advance. 
It is furnished by, the taxing power, which exempts it from taxation and pays the 
expenses of administration out of moneys raised by taxation, and stands ready to 
make good any deficiency that may arise by further taxation. Of course no private 
company, which Pays heavy taxes to both State and Federal governments, pays its own 
expenses of administration, and provides for contingencies, can compete with the taxing 
power. The class of citizens to whom it is available forms only a small proportion of 
the nation, They should by all means seek its protection. Others should apply to the 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
3846 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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when it is most needed. 





Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


Provident policies are “seeing ahead” policies. Taken 
out now, they provide effective protection at the time 


Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








F INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














London Congress 
Hears Discussion 
of Unpopular Plans 


PAPER BY REID, LONDON LIFE 


Favors Premiums for Greater Period 
Than Twenty Years; What 
Statistics Show 


The first Life Insurance Educational 
Congress to be held in Canada took 
place in London, Ontario, last week. It 
was a success from every standpoint. 
More than three hundred insurance 
men registered, and there was plenty 
of spirit and inspiration in the debate. 
Great credit is due to the London asso- 
ciation for staging the Congress, and 
especially to T. B. Parkinson, Aetna 
Life, who was chairman and engincered 
it. The fact that the temperature was 
nearly 100 degrees when the Congress 
was in session did not interfere with 
attendance. Of the many interesting 
papers that by KE. E. Reid, assistant 
manager of the London Life, is chosen 
jor reproduction by The Eastern Un- 
der writer, 

An analysis of the business of one of 
the leading American life insurance 
companies recently showed the follow- 
ing division according to plans: 


Whole Lille 2.0. cecsscss 63% 
Whole Life, 20 or less 
premiums .......60s00% 28% 


Whole Life, limited prem- 
iums, more than 20... %% 
Endowments, term of 20 


years or less .......... 4% 
Endowments, term of 

more than 20 years.... 1% 
Term Policles «2.060600 34%% 


Assuming this division to be reason- 
ably typical, it will serve to focus our 
attention upon the question as to the 
plans that are apparently most popular 
and whether or not there is real justi- 
fication for this popularity. 


Ordinary Whole Life Plan 


The ordinary whole life plan consti- 
tutes nearly two-thirds of the total busi- 
ness of the Companies. Does that pro- 


portion commend itself to your judg- 
ment? Do you argue that the real busi- 
ness of a life insurance company is to 
afford protection in the event of death 
end that everything should be subordi- 
nate to that plan which will afford the 
greatest amount of such protection for 
a given premium? 

Or would you argue that as a man 
advances in years he has in due time 
really less need for protection because 
the members of his family should be 
more or less self-supporting and he 
should be relieved of the burden of 
paying premiums? In that case how 
dces the division of the limited pay- 
ment whole life business in the Com- 
pany in question appeal to you? Of the 
whole business but one-half of one per 
cent is limited payment life with a 
premium-paying term of 20 years, al- 
though 28% per cent consists of limited 
payment life business. How does this 
proportion strike you? Is it about 
right, or do you think the prevailing 
custom among underwriters has 
warped the judgment of both under- 
writer and policyholder to the disad- 
vantage of the latter and the detriment 
of the business as a whole? 

Or would you go further and say that 
in view of the statistics that are avail- 
ahle concerning the small percentage 
of men who are able to provide a com- 
petency for old age?  Policyholders 
should not only be relieved of the pay- 
ment of premiums in the later years of 
life but should themselves be able to 
enjoy some of the fruits of their fore- 
thought and thrift. 


Endowment 


Although the statistics in the case 
before us show a very small percent- 
age of the total business on the endow- 
ment plan. what is your opinion on the 
division of the business—four to one 
as between the endowment term of 20 
years or less and the endowment term 
of a greater number of years? Is it 
possible that as a result, probably, of 
the popularity years ago of the twenty 
year period an entirely unwarranted 
prominence has been given to that pe- 
riod of twenty years in the minds of 
life insurance men themselves and of 
the public generally? 

The suggestion I have for you today 
is to discuss freely the possibility of 








wide reputation. 








testify to the faithful and efficient service that it always renders. 
is no better company to buy from and no better company to sell for. 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


| The Verdict of the Great Jury. 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. 
eight years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation- 
Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to 


For sixty- 


There 





popularizing both the limited payment 
plans calling for premiums for a 
greater period than 20 years and the 
erdowment plans which run for a 
longer term than the usual 20 year 
period. The opinion of many of you 
will differ from mine and the freest 
possible discussion is, of course, the ob- 
ject of the gathering and should result 
in giving us all a broader vision of om 
great work. 

In the majority of cases the determi- 
nation of the plan, within reasonable 
limits, is settled by the agent. That 
this is so is easily seen from any com- 
pany’s agency records, which generally 
show that an agent specializes on one 
plan. It behooves all field men, then, 
to take thought as to the course they 
are following, lest they make a practice 
of selling misfit policies because the 
treuble has not been taken to thor- 
oughly diagnose each case before giv- 
ing their expert advice as to the plan 
which is, in their judgment, the best. 

I cannot help but feel that in the 
analysis we have before us there is 
plain evidence of serious lack of proper 
direction. I cannot conceive that out 
of say any 100,000 men the circum- 
stances of 63,000 of them would be 
such that a whole life policy would 
most nearly meet their insurance re- 
quirements. Suppose they did require 
a large measure of protection for the 
premium outlay. The unproductive 
years of life could in the majority of 
cases have been guaranteed against the 
premium payment burden by writing, 
say, a 30 pay life instead of a whole 
life and the difference in the premium 
of a $5,000 policy would have been pos- 
sibly $15. But whoever hears of a 30 
ray life? It surely must be termed an 
unpopular policy. In the case before 
us it, together with all other limited 
payment plans over 20 payments, com- 
prise only one two-hundredths of the 
total business in force. And the ma 
jority of us probably must confess that 
the plan is not shown in our rate book 
at all. As the age of entry advances 
beyond 30 or 35 it is still possible to 
limit the payment period by using the 
25 pay life and still avoid imposing the 
heavier burden of the 20 pay life prem- 
ium or the old age burden imposed by 
the whole life plan. The suggestion 
for these ages is again the use of an 


unpopular policy and one for which 
rates are not always quoted in the man- 
ual. Surely if these plans had been 
more freely advocated, many policy- 
holders who are now in no position to 
bear the burden of premium payments 
weuld have found themselves in a much 
happier position today. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge 
much further. I should, however, like 
to place emphasis on the place of en- 
dowment plans in our business and 
acvocate again plans that are decidedly 
unpopular as far as the records show. 

Many Rainy Days 

Who of us has not made resolutions 
to set aside, perhaps, definite sums for 
the “rainy” day and as the years went 
bv found that the rainy days must have 
recurred very regularly? There is no 
question but that a life insurance 
policy affords by all odds the safest 
method for saving. But why in such 
case must we always run to the 20 
year endowment or higher premium 
plan? For the earlier ages at entry 
why not select even a 40 year endow- 
ment? The premium is not noticeably 
higher than for a whole life policy 
and is, to my mind, preferable to the 
30 pay life, which is about the same 
premium. 

We have in the endowment plans a 
wide range running from, say, 40 years 
for the earlier ages to 25 at the higher 
ages and at almost any age an endow- 
ment may be placed which will mature 
at a time when not only the burden 
should cease but comforts for old age 
should be supplied. I hope the day is 
not far distant when in the case of 
matured endowments as in the case of 
claims, a lump sum will not usually be 
paid, but the value of the policy will 
be applied to provide a life income on 
the monthly basis, where the insurance 
is sufficient, and guaranteed for a defi- 
nite number of years or months. In 
all such cases of course the instalments 
should be subject to increase by extra 
interest earnings and if that is the 
general practice the returns will be 
found, on the whole, to be quite satia- 
factory as would be obtained from pri- 
vate investment and the insured would 
run absolutely no danger of loss. 

In conclusion. we may note that the 
public is no longer questioning the 
value of life insurance. The man who 





The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 








Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Necessity 
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Hylan’s Chairman 
Wants Rush Action 


DOESN’T WAIT FOR UNTERMYER 


Profiteering Committee Head Asks 
Governor Smith for Legislative 
Action While Inquiry Pends 





The first day after the opening of the 
Untermyer insurance inquiry before the 
Hylan committees on housing and rent 
profiteering, Nathan Hirsch, chairman 
of the profiteering committee, sent a let- 
ter to Governor Smith, recommending 
that the legislature take action regard- 
ing investment of funds in real estate 
mortgages. In view of the fact that 
the counsel for the committee, Mr. Un- 
termyer, made the statement the day be- 
fore Hirsch wrote the letter that it 
would take him at least two weeks to 
get up the necessary data that he 
wanted to work on in his capacity as 
counsel, the chairman of the commit- 
tce seems to be rushing matters a little 
bit, to say nothing about prejudicing 
the case. It is presumed that many in- 
surance men will be subpoenaed, but 
Hirsch undoubtedly feels that their side 
of the story isn’t worth waiting for; so 
he wrote to the Governor, and, of 
course, gave out a copy of the letter to 
the daily papers. This is the letter: 

“The Mayor’s Committee recently has 
been looking into the investments of in- 
surance companies. The committee has 
no disposition to do anything inimical 


to these great concerns, but we feel 
they can invest profitably and con- 
sistently a larger proportion of their 


funds in building loans than they have 
been doing. The companies are all mu- 
tual concerns, and the total assets be- 
long to the policyholders, a large pro- 
portion of whom are residents of New 
York City. 

“Life insurance companies, up to a 
few years ago, were deemed successful 
when their net income on investments 
amounted to 4.3 per cent. A couple of 
years later, the figure went to 4.58. The 
New York companies are all on a 3 per 
cent basis. Consequently, anything they 
earn above that figure is in excess of 


Unpopular Plans 
(Continued from page 7) 
scoffs at it or treats it with small re- 
spect will find no backing from the 
present-day man of affairs. But the 
public looks for leadership in determin- 
ing the plan most suitable for the indi- 
vidual case. Is your leadership going 
to be governed by your commission 
earnings or by some special record you 
are trying to make, such as high aver- 
age premium, or are you in every case 
honestly endeavoring to weigh the 
various factors and to place the policy 
your judgment says is the right one to 
best meet the circumstances of the ap- 
plicant? The responsibility that rests 
upon you may not appear in its true 
light at the time of your writing the 
application, but only a little experience 
in the settlement of claims or the ad- 
justment of policies where misfits have 
occurred will convince you that yours 
is a calling that enters into the very 
core of the nation’s vitality and you 
should not only spare no effort to 
qualify yourself for the high calling in 
which you are engaged but you shoula 
keep ever alert to make sure that the 
knowledge you have acquired is used 
with tactful intelligence in the selec- 
tion of the plan he needs, even to the 
extent of pointing out the disadvan- 
tages of some plan upon which he may 
already have fixed his mind. Espe- 
cially, I would urge consideration of 








those unusual plans which have been 
s9 much ignored in the past but which 
I am convinced have been neglected to 
the detriment of the best interests of 
the business, which, of course, is iden- 
tical with the best interests of the 
policyholder. 


their requirements. There is no reason 
why they should not supply funds at 
5 per cent. or a fraction above it, for 
good building loans. 

“The reports made by these compa- 
nies to the State Insurance Department 
do not show how they invested their 
money, for example, in 1917. Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Phillips yesterday 
told Samuel Untermyer, who, at the re- 
quest of Mayor Hylan, has interested 
himself in the investigation, that it 
would be difficult to find what propor- 
tion any company invested in any par- 
ticular kind of securities. It does not 
seem unreasonable to me to ask the 
men who control these institutions to 
invest at least 50 per cent. of their an- 
nual surplus in good mortgage loans in 
New York City. 

“Some members of the legislature 
have pretty accurate information as to 
the finances of the life insurance com- 
panies. There seems no reason why, at 
the coming special session, a law can- 
not be enacted requiring these wealth- 
gathering institutions to support the 
building loan market to some extent. 
According to the information the com- 
mittee has received, the life insurance 
companies this year are doing a _ busi- 
ness more than 25 per cent. greater than 
they have ever done before.” 

DINNER FOR G. B. WOODWARD 
Metropolitan Life’s Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fifty-One Years in Insurance, 
Highly Complimented 





George B. Woodward, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan, and one 
of the great students of the life insur- 
ance business, was recently given a din- 
ner in honor of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the Metropolitan. Speeches 
were made by Metropolitan officers 
which were of a highly complimentary 
nature. 

Mr. Woodward has been in life insur- 
ance more than a quarter of a century, 
beginning with the John Hancock of 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a fe- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 














State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 














was always safe, while at the same 
time making possible the adoption of 
new ideas. 


CAPABLE MEN _ 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


which Company he was secretary. Let- 
ters were read at the dinner from Presi- 
dent Lamb and Vice-President Crocker 
of the John Hancock. In the course of 
a talk about Mr. Woodward President 
Fiske said that the second vice-presi- 
dent had a habit of mind and mental 
attitude toward new questions which 
were the complement of that of Actu- 
ary Craig, and the advice of each, which 
was always sought on a wide variety 
of important questions, resulted in the 
Metropolitan’s steering a course that 











LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Low Guaranteed Rates 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 





















HEALTH INSURANCE 








1850 
Good men, whether experienced in 
Oftice, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEK | WILLIAM A. PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
{CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Rank 
















1919 


Address the Company at its Home 


GREATEST 











next birthday to 6 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 





BASIL S. WALSH, President 


- HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 

















ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





























INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. Lovis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 


Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“American” Magazine’s 
Jack Parker Story 


PROVE BEST ASSET 





FRIENDS 


Cleveland Man, ‘Former Athlete, Has 
Averaged $700,000 Annually for 
Thirty-three Years 





John Parker, of Cleveland, whose 
life insurance sales for thirty-three 
years have averaged $700,000 a year, 
is the lucky individual picked out by 
“The American Magazine” for a long 
feature story in the July issue. His 
story, well worth while, is told by Al- 
bert Sidney Gregg. 

Jack Parker was a bank clerk in St. 
Paul. He believed in making friends 
and made them by the hundreds. One 
day he was surprised and puzzled to 
receive a letter from an insurance offi- 
cial saying he would be in St. Paul on 
a certain day and wanted an interview 
This conference resulted in Mr. Park- 
er’s being offered the position of local 
manager of the Company. He took it. 
His first customer was the president of 
the bank which employed him formerly, 
and he quickly made good. 

Parker’s Axioms 

The keynote of the “American” 
story is that friends can open all doors. 
He gives the magazine the following 
axioms which he says he follows: 

Bore in, but don’t bore. 

Do more than you are paid for—it 
brings more pay. 

A boaster never impresses—he fades. 

Hustle in your head—not in the feet. 

Don't turn your back on a man be- 
cause he is little. He may be bigger 
than you some day. 

Value of Friendships 

He said: “My initial success in St. 
Paul indicated the value of a large ac- 
quaintance of the right sort. I started 
without a particle of experience. All I 
had to guide me was the instruction 
book of the company. At length, how- 
ever, it became clear to me that my 
big asset had been extensive acquaint- 
ance resulting from my activities as an 
athlete. My name and picture had been 
in the paper many times, and the peo- 
ple all knew me. This publicity was of 
no value to me as a bank clerk, but it 
became valuable the moment I began 
to sell insurance. It would have been 
valuable, no matter what I was sell- 
ing. As soon as I saw just what it 
meant to be widely known I set out to 
develop a clientele of business friends 
all over the country. I have an asset 
now in my personal friendships which 
steadily increases in value as I become 
older.” 





WHAT SERVICE MEANS 


By A. STANFORD WRIGHT 


Te LL Bid 


ST Tat Dead 





The much-abused old word service 
is heard on all sides, and we laugh and 
say “Yes, it’s hackneyed, it’s worn out.” 
But it isn’t; there are hundreds of ways 
you can be of service. How many times 
a year do you see the men you have 
sold? Did you sell him or just let him 
buy and take his money and deliver his 
policy and say well that’s off my mind? 
You should keep close track of his 
change of age, his birthday, his new ar- 
rivals in family and the dozens of 
things that come up in the twelve 
months among every one of your 
policyholders. Did you start him with 
$2 or $5 or $10,000. In any case he 
will need more, if you sold him right. 
That’s the first service. You'll give 
him better service by selling him more 
and helping him create his estate. 

Keep in touch, give him idéas, not 
necessarily on insurance. You don’t 
want to talk it all the time; think of 
something he wants, something that 
will be of use to him in his business, 
in his home, in his family; maybe he 
wants some new help in his office, his 
factory, or some other way. Help him 


Sell Face of Policy 
Not Policy Income 


ADVICE OF AGENT W. J. JONES 





Penn Mutual Life’s Leader Gives 
Important Advice in Paper On 
Income Insurance 
In a paper delivered before agents 
o? the Penn Mutual Life W. J. Jones, 
leading agent of that company, advises 
agents in selling income contracts to 
talk the income instead of face value of 
policy. An agent will sell a $24,000 
pclicy telling the man that it will yiela 
$100 per month. At a glance this is 5 
per cent principal to be absorbed, and 

he is not interested. 

“Why discuss the $24,000 amount?” 
asks Mr. Jones. “Why not sell him an 
income of $100 per month irrespective 
of the amount? The annual premium 
less the first dividend at age 40, for $100 
per month for life to a beneficiary age 
40, with twenty years guaranteed, 
would be approximately $500 per year. 

What Prospect Sees 

“The comparison which the prospect 
would then see would be the annual 
cost, $500, while the annual return to 
his widow for life would be $1, 200. He 


get it. If he’s a shoe man give him 
ideas of what the other man has, talk 
shoes to him, talk what his competi- 
tors are doing or what you read in 
some paper or magazine. He can't read 
all you do. Don’t be afraid to voice 
your ideas. Some little thing you might 
think useless would be just the idea 
he’s looking for. If he’s a candy man 
there are hundreds of ideas you see 
each day in the shops, he can't see 
them all. Don’t be too self centered 
on the one idea life insurance. You 
have it to sell but don’t plaster the 
man with it in all your conversation. 
Just remember all men are selfish; you 





are, he is. Talk his business and his 
affairs. You'll get your chance to sell 
later. Render service, think of what 


the word means and do it without any 
thought of gain. 

There are hundreds of ways to ren- 
der service, not necessarily all direct, 
but indirect. When you are driving 
your car do you pick up the man who’s 
walking, if you have room to carry 
him. Well, do it! it’s service. When 
you see a bargain in clothes, or paper, 
or office furniture, do you keep it all to 
yourself, or pass it on—It’s service. It’s 
doing the little thing that’s so different 
that spells service and means service. 
Don’t think always, what do I get out 
of it? You’ll cash in just what you put 


in. Something for nothing never 
worked out. Give something and you'll 
get something. Render service and 


service will be rendered you. It does 
pay to serve. 

Purposely in this little article I have 
kept away from the service you can 
render policyholders or prospects on 
life insurance service because I taken 
it you’ll do this anyway. I just want 
to outline in brief there are other ways 
and other methods of serving your cli- 
ents that will bring you in the good 
will and your business is creating and 
making good will for yourself; that’s 
service to yourself. 
JAMES SCOTT, F.A. s., WITH AETNA 

James Scott, F.A.S., who for five 
years has been in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Home Life of New York, 
has now accepted an actuarial position 
with the Aetna Life of Hartford as 
from July 1st. His duties will entail 
work in connection with group. 








THE SHANBACHER AGENCY 

The F. W. Shanbacher Agency will 
continue to represent the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life in Ridgway, Pa. Mrs. Shan- 
bacher will retain an active interest in 
the management of the agency and H. 
A. Mader, with the office for eight 
years, will also continue. 


wculd be sure that someone would re- 
ceive this amount for at least twenty 
years, and in order for him to pay the 
company the equivalent of $1,200 a year 
for twenty years, or $24,000, it would 
be necessary for him to live nearly fifty 
years. In other words, when you sell 
income insurance, sell income. When 
you sell interest privilege, sell ‘an es- 
tate in trust.’ 

“No one should have all of his insur- 
ance on the income plan. His first 
policy should be payabre in a lump sum 
—sufficient to pay all debts and cost of 
living for several months following his 
death. Every man, whether he has a 
million dollar estate or no estate, 
should have a policy which would guar- 
antee to his widow a definite monthly 
income of some amount for life. If a 
prospect tells you he has a large line 
of insurance, or all he wants, you have 
the answer.” 














More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The 59 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand was in dividends, The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding ie 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 


The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 








OF 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








‘S EVERLA 


STING / 
AS THE HILLS. 7 

















is located a big, vigorous, and growing in- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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INSURANCE AND THE MAGAZINES 
“The American Magazine” has begun 
the publication of a number of articles 
on life insurance, the first one, appear- 
ing this month, being the story of John 
Parker, a New York Life agent who has 
averaged $700,000 a year for thirty- 
three years. This article is unusually 
interesting, will prove helpful to many 
insurance men, will stimulate inquiry 
into insurance, and the publishers de- 
serve the thanks of the insurance fra- 
ternity for recognizing the importance 
of insurance and for the liberal space 
they are devoting to the subject. Some 
magazines still think that the best way 
to fill up space is with pictures of stage 
and moving picture favorites and fic- 
tion stories. It might increase their 
circulations if they paid more attention 
to building up a clientele of masculine 
readers by offering articles of the type 
being printed in “The American.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGENTS 

Now that the papers are full of re- 
ports of meetings discussing social un- 
rest, stories of strikes and riots, inter- 
views of pro and anti-Bolsheviks, the 
insurance agent has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to do some successful soliciting 
of riot, civil commotion and similar in- 
surance coverages. Many an agent 
wastes a great deal of time airing his 
views on these social problems when he 
might just as well be increasing his 
income by selling the indemnity. 


SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 

The high standard of talent in the 
ranks of insurance officials and their 
assistants is demonstrated by the large 
number of these state representatives 
resigning to go with the insurance 
companies. The training in insurance 
supervision and executive direction 
under present day departmental con- 
ditions gives a_man who has more 
than ordinary ability qualities of un- 
usual value to insurance companies. 
One of the first of the state executives 
to go with an insurance company was 
John A. McCall, who became president 
of the New York Life. Since then there 
has been a long line of such execu- 
tives who have made careers in insur- 
ance, one of the most popular of whom 


is J. V. Barry, of the Metropolitan Life, 
who was Commissioner of Michigan, 
and Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of 
the Prudential, who was counsel for 
the New York Department. 

Among the more recent changes are 
M. J. Cleary, Wisconsin Commissioner, 
who has been made second vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual Life; 
Carey Wilson, Kansas Commissioner, 
who is general agent of New England 
Life; Robert J. Merrill, New 
Hampshire Commissioner, who is an 
officer of the United Life & 
dent; Commissioner Winship, of Michi- 
gan, who is with Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in that State; J. J. Hoey, 
New York Deputy, who is second vice- 
president, Continental; H.. E. Ryan, 
Actuary New York Department, who is 
with Equitable; J. H. Woodward, New 
York Department, who is actuary of 
Guardian Life; L. 5. Senior, New York 
Department, who is manager of Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau; Pierson Ham- 
mond, Connecticut Department, who is 
with Travelers; A. Le Roy Lincoln, 
New York Department, who is with 
Metropolitan; and Lee Mosher, District 
of Columbia Superintendent, who is 
with U. S. F. & G. 


Mutual 


R. Y. SKETCH TO SAIL 


Rumor That Norwich Union May Enter 
Casualty Field Here; “Favorably 
Impressed” 


R. Y. Sketch, of the Home Office of 
the Norwich Union, who has been in 
this country for some weeks, and has 
also visited the West Indies, will sail 
on the “Mauretania.” When seen at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt by a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter he 
was asked if it were true that the 
Company intended entering the casual- 
ty business here. The Norwich Unien 
was in that field in the United States 
up to a few years ago. He said that 
any such decision on the part of the 
Company would have to be decided by 
the board. Personally, he was some- 
what favorably impressed. 


BROKERS’ APPEAL 


Big Verdict Against Association in 
Greenwood Case Stands; Associa- 
tion to Fight 
The record-breaking verdict of $500,- 
000 against the brokers’ association of 
New York in favor of EK. H. Greenwood 
stands so far as Judge McAvoy is con- 
cerned. He has refused to reduce the 
jury’s award of damages; so the case 
goes to the Appellate Division, where 
the various issues involved, all of great 
importance to the insurance business, 
will be fought to a finish. Fortunately, 
some powerful forces in insurance have 
recognized what the litigation involves, 
and they are lending their encourage- 
ment. Dickinson Richards, of Richards 
& Affeld, is now associated with the 

brokers’ association’s counsel. 
BUREAU ACTION DEFERRED 
The annual meeting of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau was held June 18, the report of 
the Committee of Six heard and well 
received. All action was deferred 
until after June 30. Simplification of 
schedule rating was recommended; 
also continuance of present experience 
rating, with modifications and, closer 
co-operation with mutuals. 


BORN ON FLAG DAY 
Berton Payson Marclay of the U. S. 
F. & G., is distributing Hoyo De Mon- 
tereyS owing to the arrival of a boy 
at his house on Flag Day, June 14. 


Acci- 




















E. G. Snow, president of the Home 
Insurance Company, attended the first 
outing of the Home when nearly five 
hundred representa- 
tives of the Com- 
pany gathered = at 
Point View Island, 
College Point, L. I., 
this month. He was 
an interested specta- 
tor at all the ath- 
letic events, and 
was snapped while 
watching one of 
them. Another in- 
teresting snapshot 
is the one at the top 
of the column; the 
first time such a 
“| photograph has been 
wei printed of F. C. Bus- 
fiwell, vice-president 
of the Home and 
president of the Na- 
tional Board. He is 
the man smoking thecigar. On his left, 
carrying a coat on his arm is D. D. 
McLarry, Home's general agent in 
Texas, while at the extreme right is 
W. G. Crooks, head of the re-insurance 
cdcpartment and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the outing. 

* La 








KE. G. SNOW 


Samuel Untermyer, counsel for Hy- 
lan Committee on Rent Profiteering, 
and who is trying to bring about an- 
other Armstrong investigation, made 
the front page of only one New York 
daily paper in his first appearance, 
which consisted of the examination of 
Superintendent Phillips. At that rate 
of publicity his muck-raking will have 
rather disappointing results to one who 
loves the limelight as an old Cape 
Coder loves the sea. The assertion 
that Untermyer is the boss of Tam- 
many Hall has drawn a backfire from 
some members of that political organ- 
ization. It would be more correct to 
say that Untermyer has the dominating 
influence over Mayor Hylan, the lawyer 
having named _ police commissioners 
and deputy commissioners, and shown 
other evidence of great power. The 
Mayor, of course, was named by Tam- 
many Hall. However, all is not serene 
in that political organization as it also 
placed Mr. Smith in the governor’s 
chair, and Hylan and Smith are not 
pulling together. It develops that a 
great many Tammany Hall men are not 
at all pleased with’ Untermyer’s influ- 
ence over the mayor, but they are pow- 
erless to break the influence so far. 

* * * 

Dr. Lewis A. Griffith, of Upper Marl- 
boro, Md., has been appointed insurance 
superintendent of the District of Colum- 
bia. He succeeds Lee B. Mosher. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








E. A. Woods, Equitable manager in 
Pittsburgh, received the degree of M.A. 
at Princeton this week. Albert At- 
wood, well-known writer on insurance 
and finance, of the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” also received a degree. 

* a * 

Captain David B. Karrick, a Wash- 
ington lawyer, has been made assistant 
director of the War Risk Bureau. 

* a * 


Miss Editha N. Cole, daughter of C. 
A. Cole, manager of the Niagara Falls 
Fire Office, is to be married June 20 to 
Raymond Witsel, of Niagara Falls. 

* * * 

Ferrers Daniell, fire manager of the 
Royal Exchange, who has been visiting 
the United States and Canada, will re- 
turn to Great Britain on June 28. Mr. 
Daniell joined the British Army the first 
month of the war in 1914 and proceeded 
to France in the summer of 1915 where 
he took part in several battles and 
hand-to-hand engagements. He held 
the rank of captain of infantry. 

ik x ” 

Frank L. Jones, director of life in- 
surance education with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, is now on his 
way to America. Dr. Jones, who was 
formerly one of the leading educators 
in Indiana, and who later went with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, took 
up the work of life insurance education 
of the overseas force as the represen- 
tative of the Association of Life Agency 
Managers. He went abroad about the 
first of the year, and much of his work 
was done at Beaune University, where 
there are 7,000 soldier students. 

* 


Goodwin Beach, of Hartford, who 
secured 4,506 of the 5,000 shares of 
capital stock of the First Re-Insurance 
Company at an auction sale held by 
order of the Alien Property Custodian, 
is a financial broker in Hartford. 

* * * 

Henry D. Clarke, plate glass depart- 
ment manager for the Great Eastern 
Casualty, is recovering satisfactorily 
after undergoing an operation. 

* * * 


W. H. Howland, formerly with the 
Massachusetts Bonding, has_ taken 
charge of the industrial division of the 
General Accident, succeeding E. O. 
Howell, who has retired from the busi- 
ness. 





WM. F. MURPHY NOW BROKER 
Former Member of Active Newark Firm 
Opens Office in Wall Street; 

His Career 
William F. Murphy has retired from 
the firm William F. Murphy & Co., Inc., 
Newark, and entered the insurance 
brokerage business at 45 Wall Street, 
Manhattan. The Murphy firm was 
Northern New Jersey agent for the 
Chicago Bonding and agent for the 
Northwestern National Fire in Newark 

and vicinity. 

Mr. Murphy has every prospect of 
making a success of his brokerage busi- 
ness for he knows conditions, has 
friends and an extensive experience in 
casualty and fire lines. Many will re- 
member him as placer for Gordon, 
Roberts & Co., city special for the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity and 
later with Pait & Robb. 





WHITE SULPHUR MEETING 
The casualty agents’ association, In- 
ternational Association and Federa- 
tion are to meet in White Sulphur 
Springs, September 16-19. 

WISCONSIN TAXATION 

Wisconsin corporations and other in- 
terests are very much aroused over the 
Arnold Income Tax Bill, which is so- 

cialistic. and passed the Senate. 
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A. M. Best Says He 
Plays No Favorites 


PUBLISHER REPLIES TO CRITIC 
Fact That Brother Heads Reciprocal 
Exchange Has No Influence On 
Mutual Comment 


In the discussion over mutual fire in- 
the field conference of the 
Automobile Insurance Company in 
Hartford last week one of the Com- 
pany’s general agents made the state- 
ment that he thought that Alfred M. 
Best, publisher of Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports, was not severe enough in the 
comments he made on mutuals in his 
reports; and he ventured the opinion 
that he thought the publisher is some- 
what influenced by the fact that his 
brother is head of a reciprocal ex- 
change. Asked for a statement by The 
Eastern Underwriter Mr. Best said: 
“The Best Company, in over twenty 
years of work, has earned the reputa- 
tion of being unprejudiced in its re- 
perts. This reputation is the life of our 
organization and therefore I appreciate 
the opportunity to answer this critic. 
Disclaims Any Favoritism 
“We are not pro-stock) company, 
nor pro-mutua! company, nor pro any 
other class of insurance institution, but 
endeavor conscientiously to report upon 
each institution on its own merits, con- 
sidering all of these questions primarily 
from the viewpoint of the policyholder. 
There are strong mutuals and weak mu- 
tuals in the automobile insurance field, 
as ia every other field of insurance ac- 
tivity. Strong or weak, good or bad, 
we endeavor to present the truth about 
each and every one of them. We have 
been constant critics of poorly financed 
and poorly managed insurance institu- 
tions of all classes, and in the field of 
automobile insurance have been par- 
ticularly careful to present all obtain- 
able information concerning mutual 
companies and reciprocal exchanges 
writing that class of business. 
Cc. S. Best’s Reciprocal 
“My brother, C. S. Best, has been in 
the insurance’ business in Seattle, 
Wash., since 1906. Two or three months 
ago he launched there a reciprocal in- 
surance exchange writing automobile 
coverage, and we have reported upon 


surance at 


it exactly as we have reported upon 
every other similar institution. In 
view of the fact that we have been 


operating more than twenty years, and 
that my brother’s insurance exchange 
is of such very recent birth, the sug- 
gestion that his connection with it has 
influenced our attitude falls flat.” 


Everard Stokes Sails 
For England June 28 


MANAGES COMPANY IN EGYPT 


Royal Exchange Man Visited Many 
Cities Here; Spent Three Weeks 
in Cuba 

Kverard Stokes, manager of the Royal 
Iixchange in Cairo, Egypt, who arrived 
in this country on March 30, will sail 
for England, June 28, on the “Aqui- 
tania.” After arriving in America, Mr. 
Stokes went to Cuba for three weeks. 
The Royal Exchange has been repre- 
sented there for twenty-four years and 
it has agents all through the West In- 
dies except in Jamaica. While in this 
country Mr. Stokes has visited Buffalo, 
Rochester, Hartford, New York, and 
iKey West. Mr. Stokes opened the 
Ligyptian branch in 1918. The company 
does fire, life, accident and marine busi 
ness there as in many other parts of 
the globe. 

Mr. Stokes started in the insurance 
business in the agency end, and his en- 
tire company experience has been with 
the Royal Exchange. With that com- 
pany he has traveled extensively and is 
familiar with the insurance business 
ecuditions in Turkey and other parts ‘of 
the world. Asked if there were any in- 
surance on the Sultan’s palace, which 
was burned recently in Yildiz, a suburb 
of Constantinople, he said that he did 
not know as he had not been in Con- 
stantinople since 1914. It might have 
been insured in French companies at 
one time, but as the French, of course, 
have not been operating in Turkey since 
the beginning of the Great War, the 
risk was a German or Austrian com- 
puny loss, if covered at all by insurance. 


LEAKAGE CONFERENCE 





Joint Meeting of Eastern and Western 
Bodies Scheduled; Considering 
New Contract 
At the last meeting of the Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference, a resolution was 
passed recommending that a joint meet- 
ing of the Eastern and Western Sprink- 
ler Leakage Conferences be held in the 
near future. This resolution was passed 
unanimously, and it is expected that 
the meeting will be held in Buffalo or 
Cleveland, the object being to have it 
at some point central to both confer- 

ences. 

The subject of the meeting will be 
the agreement of action concerning the 
new form of Sprinkler leakage policy 
contract, particularly the new form B. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. | 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,216,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5,38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 











FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 
(Established 1782) 


FIRE 


USE AND OCCUPANCY—-TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE— 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


100 William Street, New York City Percival Beresford, Manager 
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Hondon . Lancashire 


Sire Insurance Co. Wt. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








STATEMENT BY MONTGOMERY 





Explains About J. A. Montgomery, Inc., 
120 Broadway; Separate from Gil- 
pin, Van Trump & Montgomery 





J. A. Montgomery, treasurer of Gil- 
pin, Van Trump & Montgomery, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., advises that J. A. 
Montgomery, Inc., located in New York 
City, in the Equitable Building, and 
opened for business on June 1, is a 
separate concern from the Wilmington 
agency, although Delaware business is 
received and bound by the New York 
office. 

The purpose of the newly established 
enterprise is to conduct a general in- 
surance brokerage business throughout 
the country. No companies will be di- 
rectly represented. The only officer of 
the New York corporation, who is also 
an officer of the Delaware corporation, 
is J. A. Montgomery, president of the 
New York organization and treasurer 
of the Wilmington concern. During the 
world war he evinced marked tact and 
ability in placing satisfactorily to all 
interests extremely large lines of insur- 
ance or some of the most gigantic and 
important industries of the United 
States. The other officers of the New 
York brokerage office are F. D. P. 
Balch, vice-president and J. A. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 

Gilpin, Van Trump & Montgomery, 
Inc., of Wilmington, has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1876. The ex- 
ecutive management is composed of F. 
L. Gilpin, president; E. A. Van Trump, 
secretary; J. A. Montgomery, treasurer; 
W. T. Moseley, assistant secretary and 
M. P. Hyrons, assistant treasurer. The 
corporation represents the entire insur- 
ance account of E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. and is the accredited rep- 
resentative for the State of Delaware 
of the following insurance companies: 
In the fire underwriting branch, Aetna, 
Atlas, Automobile, Beston, Citizens, 
Fire Association, Franklin, Globe & 
Rutgers, Hanover, Ins, Co. of State of 
Pennsylvania, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, National of Hartford, Newark, 
New York Underwriters, Phoenix of 
Hartford, Queen, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, Springfield, St. Paul and Union 
of Canton. The other companies are 
the Fidelity & Casualty, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, National Surety and Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler. 

* * * 
Philadelphia Brokers 

Certificates have been issued to the 
following local brokers by the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association: 
Abraham Amarnek, John H. Faunce, 
Inc., Charles F. Kolb, Charles E. Koob, 
Edward W. Patton, Wick & Vollmer. 
Also to the following brokers: Albert 
Brearly, Colwyn, Pa.; Chas. S. Rice, 
trading as Blake & Rice, New York 
City; Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. The certificates of the following 
local brokers were renewed: Jacob 
Babis, Wm. G. Carroll, Gerson Fliegei- 
man, Harold E. Gillingham, J. Joseph 
George, Oscar Kaufman, Chas. A. 
Moore, A. C. Otis, C. Ferdinand Van 
Horn, Lewis W. Williams, W. N. Yea- 
ton, Benjamin Y. Chandler. Also these 
brokers: Benedict & Benedict, New 
York City; Brown & Koch, Allentown, 
Pa.; Dewick & Flanders, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

a * ” 
Catastrophe Excess 

Attention is being attracted to catas- 
trophe excess insurance for self-insur- 
ers. While this form of coverage has 
been in existence for several years it 
has not had much prominence until 
lately. The object is to take care of 
the excess compensation and employ- 
ers liability incurred by large companies 
that insure themselves. The Lloyds, in 


London, have insured this for some 
time, but at present there are only one 
or two companies in this country handl- 
ing it. In figuring the rates there is 
no, schedule used, and the company has 
a certain rule for credits and demerits. 
The rates are determined by the class 
of business, and the past experience of 
the particular assured. One of the im- 
portant features of this coverage is that 
it eliminates the necessity for deposit- 
ing securities. In certain states at pres- 
ent it is required of the self-insurers to 
deposit a certain amount, either securi- 
ties or collateral with the state. Con- 
cerns such as street railways and trac- 
tion companies are among the com- 
panies that desire this insurance most, 
and many of the large ones are already 
carrying it. The companies that handle 
it are desirous of getting lines on com- 
panies which make a specialty of safety 
engineering and protection for their 
employees. 
* a « 

Fire Insurance Concern Lands $40,000,- 
000 Life Insurance Group Case 
The feat of Starkweather & Shepley, 
Inc., Providence, in landing the largest 
group life insurance case ever written, 
American Woolen Co. ($40,000,000 in- 
surance) came as a suprise to brokers 
as’ in the past all of the large group 
cases have been written by life insur- 
ance men. There is a_ tremendous 
amount of detail and figuring before 
these transactions are closed, and it 
was thought that there was too much 
life insurance “technique” to be within 
the scope of fire insurance people in 
these negotiations. Starkweather & 
Shepley, Inc., however, have long been 
very close to the American Woolen Co. 
ea ok ae 
One Issue for Summer 
Only one issue of the brokers’ asso- 
ciation bulletin is to be issued this 

summer. It is now “in the works.” 
ok * ae 
Want to Bind Riot Lines 

One or two of the companies on the 
Street have been receiving requests 
from their agents for permission to 
bind riot and civil commotion policies 
from the agencies in event of a serious 
telegraph strike. Heretofore it has been 
customary to bind all these lines at 
the home office, because of their size. 
It is not known whether or not the 
companies intend to grant them this 
right. 

* ¢ «@ 
Change Name to C. T. Zeigler 

Charles T. Zeigler, of the firm of 
Blasberg & Zeigler, Newark, N. J., is 
new sole owner of the business. The 
name of the firm will be changed to 
his name. Mr. Blasberg died last July. 





McCLAIN IN POOR HEALTH 
George M. McClain, engineer for 
Hamilton & Wade, has gone South for 
his health. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT, 
SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA... REPUBLIC FIRE,OF/PA,. © 
GEORGIA| HOME OF,GA 


CAPITAL FIRE OF Nod. ME. 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHES: 














SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Phones John 1167, 1168 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
I I 0 cals pa aaah emembenandemen $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved te meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
i, SU I i ccncccauinnwedivessecce 

Unsettled Losses and other Claims 





Total Assets January 1, 1919............. ...-$21,256,791.85 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Seeretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 

















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorperated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 

FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 

















JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
40 CLINTON STREET FIRST | 80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 SERVICE Phone John 4560 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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Little Stories of 
Century-Old Aetna 


MORGAN ATTENDS RECEPTION 








Company Formed in Coffee House of 
His Great-Grandfather, Who Got 
First Policy 





The centenary of the Aetna Insurance 
Company at Hartford last week was a 
sentimental occasion. The distinguished 
underwriters who came to Hartford 
especially for the meeting did not re- 
gard it as a perfunctory event. They 
came because to them the Aetna and 
its traditions represented something 
fine in their own business. The busy 
presidents of the other Hartford com- 
panies, life and fire, arrived to pay their 
respects to President Clark and the 
other officers. The banks and trust 
companies of the town sent flowers. 
For several hours a steady stream of 
people flowed through the popular 
Company’s rooms. 

Morgan in Retrospect Mood 

Standing by the desk in the private 
office of President Clark was the tall 
figure of J. P. Morgan. Long before he 
was born the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany was a familiar and beloved name 
in his household because the Company 
was organized in the coffee house of 
his ancestor, Joseph Morgan, father of 
Junius Spencer Morgan and _ grand- 
father of J. Pierpont Morgan. There 
has always been a Morgan on the di- 
rectorate of the Aetna. So J. P. did 
not care to let the centenary go by 
without being a witness of the proceed- 
ings. The day before he had been in 
Washington testifying to what he knew 
about the leak. 

How Company Started 

The way the Aetna started is told in 
the memorial centenary volume which 
the Company has just issued. 

The first secretary of the Hartford 
Fire was Walter Mitchell. He was also 
a lawyer and lived in a town four miles 
from Hartford reached by a villainous 
clay road. Those who wanted to take 
out a policy had to seek Mr. Mitchell, 
and at whatever hours suited his con- 
venience. He had a habit of closing at 
3 o’clock in the afternoons, treated ap- 
pointments lightly, and often when 
citizens traveled to his home they found 
that if they had gone to an inn near the 
“Courant” office they might have been 
saved the long journey. The _ sign 
“Gone For the Day,” so often tacked 
upon his door, aroused property owners, 
particularly Thomas K. Brace, who 
proposed the organization of a new fire 
company. 

Why Kennedys Attended 

Sidney R. Kennedy, of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, and his father, Elijah Kennedy, 
of Weed & Kennedy, were two of the 
New York guests at the centenary, and 
sentiment and reminiscence were also 
responsible for their coming to Hart- 
ford. Thomas K. Brace was the great- 
grandfather of Sidney Kennedy. 

Mr. Brace has been a director of the 
Hartford Fire (which was organized in 
1810) and was the son of a Hartford 
Mayor and at the time he decided to 
start a company to divide honors with 
the Hartford he was running a whole- 
sale grocery and commission business. 
He called the meeting at Morgan’s 
Coffee House, and one of his chief 
associates was Isaac Perkins, a lawyer 
who had his office in the tavern. There 
were frequent meetings resulting finally 
in the organization of the Aetna, 
thirty-seven leading men in the town 
filing the petition for the charter. It 
began with $150,000 capital with Brace 
as president, and Perkins as secretary. 

How Aetna Got Its Name 

The name Aetna was taken from the 
old mountain of that name on the East 
coast of Sicily, which “though surround- 
ed by flame and smoke is itself never 
consumed.” 

Subscribers to the Aetna stock were 


required to pay five per cent. within 

thirty days after the first meeting of 

the corporation; five per cent. more 

thirty days later, and the remaining 

ninety per cent. in promissory notes, 

secured by mortgages on real estate. 
The First Policy 


Joseph Morgan, who was made a di- 
rector in the Company, took out the 
first policy for $6,000 on the famous 
= house, and the premium paid was 

Bad times in 1819 cost many fortunes, 
including that of the first president of 
the Aetna, and it drew from Mr. Brace 
this letter to Secretary Perkins: “In 
consequence of my pecuniary embar- 
rassments I hereby resign the presi- 
dency of your institution. You will 
please notify the gentlemen directors 
that the office is vacant.” Later, Mr. 
Brace weathered the financial gale and 
was re-elected president, his retirement 
being designated as an interim vaca- 
tion. 

The Mobile Fire 


The Company’s first big crisis came 
after the Mobile fire, a $1,000,000 loss 
for all companies. Secretary Perkins 
went to Mobile to assist in the adjust- 
ments. He was scrupulously alert not 
to incommode the Company a bit more 
than was necessary for he drew at 
thirty days for money instead of by 
sight draft as was customary. No 
speed records were broken in that ad- 
justment. By clever financing the 
board of directors paid the losses and 
saved the day. There are still some 
thin slips of brown paper—notes—that 
tell how Brace and Morgan, individual- 
ly and jointly signed their names dur- 
ing the dark months of the winter of 
1827. Their promises to pay $103,000 
saved the company’s honor. The Mo- 
bile fire showed the necessity of a re- 
serve fund. 


“The Mobile fire had one result that 
was to grow with the years,” the Com- 
pany says in its centenary book. “It 
was in 1827, the coming together in 
conference of the three Hartford com- 
panies—the Aetna, the Hartford and 
the Protection— to compare experiences 
to the end that the business should be 
stabilized by means of equitable and 
just rates. This was an early, if not 
the first move of insurance companies 
to combine their wisdom on questions 
of vital and common interest and to 
agree on certain details—a movement 
which later broadened into the splendid 
work of the local boards and of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters.” 

The Chicago Fire 

The Chicago fire brought some excit- 
ing scenes. E. J. Bassett, genera’ ag- 
ent, and former governor, Marshall 
Jewell, of Connecticut, a large stock- 
holder in the Phoenix, were standing 
on the banks of the Chicago River sur- 
rounded by a sullen crowd which had 
heard rumors that the fire companies 
were made insolvent by the fire. 

Mounting a barrel Bassett said: “The 
Aetna will pay every dollar of loss, and 
I will now pay in full the first claim 
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with the American property owner who wants the 
assurance of good American indemnity in the event of 


a loss. 


A FIDELITY-PHENIX agency contract is a Cove- 
nant of Alliance with the American Agent who wants 
to represent a strong American company with an envi- 


able record for fair dealing 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 


HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CQANADIAIN DEPT.: 

W. E. Baldwin, Manager cS 

17 St. John Street, 
MONTREAL 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
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presented.” His eloquence and offer 
won the audience. Then Bassett, using 
a barrel head for a desk, signed a check 
for $7,350 to the order of John B. Drake, 
in full settlement of all demands under 
policy No. 34,382. A few feet away 
Governor Jewell, standing on a dry 
goods box, made a similar talk on be- 
half of the Phoenix and paid that Com- 
pany’s first Chicago fire claim, a check 
for $10,000. The Aetna’s losses at Chi- 
cago were $3,375,000. 
William B. Clark’s Start 


The story of how William B. Clark 
got his insurance job is interesting. His 
father was proprietor and manager of 
the “Hartford Courant.” William B. 
werked for six weeks in a Hartford 
bank and then went to his father’s of- 
fice to help him in collecting. He had 
been there a year when a man came 
into the “Courant” office with an ad for 
a bookkeeper. Proprietor Clark, of the 
“Courant,” learned that the ad was to 
be inserted by the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, and instead of printing it he 
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Surplus Home Office Statement...... 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


APPLETON & 
3 So. William St. 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
11,727,022 


$830,156 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 

Surplus 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
NSURANCE CoO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
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went to the Phoenix and landed that 
job for his son. 

On Monday morning, January 19, 
1857, William B. Clark walked up the 
stairs to the Phoenix office long before 
anyone else had arrived. He went to 
work, remained bookkeeper for a short 
time; and then was promoted to cashier. 
He began at $300 a year; was advanced 
to $500, and then to $800. After being 
with the company three years he was 
made assistant to the president; in 
1863 he was made secretary. When Mr. 
Clark went to the Aetna it was nomi- 
nally as assistant secretary, but in re- 
ality he was underwriting secretary of 
the company. 

The First Policy, Loss and Re-Insurance 

The first policy outside of Connecti- 
cut was written by Gurdon Robins, of 
Fayetteville, N. C. It was policy No. 40 
for $2,000; premium, $35. On July 3, 
1820, John Ely, Jr., of Albany, sent to 
the home office a policy for $5,000 on 
property owned by Martin Van Buren, 
President of the United States. It was 
through Daniel Rand, the first agent at 
Middletown, that the Aetna inaugurated 
the business of re-insurance by re-in- 
suring the Middletown Fire Insurance 
Company. ‘The first loss of the Aetna 
was paid in 1821, on a policy written by 
Isaac C,. Bates, agent at Northampton. 
Perkins Country’s First Special Agent 

The Aetna claims for William L. 
Perkins the distinction of being the first 
special agent in America. The Com- 
pany appointed him in 1825, the direc- 
tors “voting to authorize employment of 
suitable person to travel in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Southern States and establish ag- 
encies.” 

Ripley Began Classification 

Of E. G. Ripley, who became presi- 
dent in 1862, the Aetna’s centenary 
volume says: 

“President Ripley did much to lift 
fire insurance into something like 
scientific underwriting. A chance ques- 
tion as to whether the Company made 
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money on the insurance of paper mills 
startled him because he could not 
answer it. But it started a train of 
thought that led to definite results. In 
a general way the Company knew that 
carpenter shops, cotton mills and cer- 
tain other lines were specially hazard- 
ous, but the knowledge was based on 
vague information. Why not classify 
all risks in the light of the past exper- 
ience of his own and other companies? 
He began the careful collection of sta- 
tistics on related risks, thus helping to 
lay the foundation of a work since then 
infinitely extended.” 

There is much of human interest in 
the volume relating to J. B. Bennett, 
general agent at Cincinnati; to George 
W. Spencer, one of the general agents 
at San Francisco, who entertained Kip- 
ling while in this country; and regard- 
ing many other Aetna personalities. 

Among those who attended the anni- 
versary reception were these: President 
juswell and General Manager W. E. 
Mallalieu, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Manager Babb, Northern; 
George W. Burchell, Queen; Wilfred 
Furth, Franklin; Jesse k. White, Great 
American; Howard De Mott, Re-Insur- 
ance Bureau; Clarence E. Porter, Com- 
mercial Union; President Damon, 
Springfield; W. L. Dennis, Tornado 
Association; William Crawford, “Jour 
nal of Commerce”; C. E. Belcher, “The 
Standard”; Mr. Conklin, EK. KE. Hall & 
Co 


Incomplete Reccrds of Small Owners 
Cause Complications When 
Losses Occur 
There is some complaint among fire 
insurance companies about the incom- 
plete records kept by small owners of 
warehouses. This alleged lack of rec- 
ords is held to be responsible for many 
difficulties in adjusting warehouse los- 
ses. In some cases a fire will burn for 
several days and, while the firemen are 
In charge, it is impossible to get in to 
estimate tie loss. If the fire is held 
to one floor or compartment, and the 
owner does; not know just what or how 
much of the total is on that floor, it is 
hard t9 estimate the loss apt to be In- 

curred. 

Each warehouse owner should keep 
an accurate and complete record of 
what is on each floor and in each com- 
partment, so that he could tell on re- 
quest what the probable loss will be. 





QUIRK BACK FROM FRANCE 

After serving with the army in 
France since September, 1917, William 
Quirk has returned to this country and 
taken up his duties with the Home In- 
surance Company, Mr. Quirk was with 
the 42d division and fought through the 
Argonne and Chateau Thierry. He was 
promoted to sergeant while in France 
and was gassed. 


INCREASE OFFICE ROOM 

The New York Underwriters’ Agency 
has taken over the eighth floor of the 
building at 100 William Street. This 
change was made necessary by expan- 
sion. 

The New York Underwriters’ Agency 
now occupies the whole of the ninth 
and part of the eighth floors of this 
building. 


Public Learning 
Who Governs Rates 


‘RESOLUTIONS BY CREDIT MEN 


Underwriters Get Credit for Educa- 
tional Work Done—Strike 
Legislation Wanes 





That the people themselves make the 
fire insurance rates, determining that 
rate by the ratio of burning, is the 
thought emphasized in one of several 
resolutions presented by the committee 
on fire insurance and fire prevention at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Attention was again called to the 
higher cost of replacing buildings and 
the necessity for increased insurance. 

Public Attitude Improved 

It is the purpose of the association’s 
campaign for fire prevention to show 
that it is largely through carelessness 
that this country suffers so heavily by 
fire waste. An important result of the 
campaign was to bring about a fairer 
attitude on the part of the public to- 
ward fire insurance companies, by 
which is meant that strike legislation 
against the companies has met with 
more difficulties than heretofore in 
various states. The people are gradu- 
ally being made to understand that ex- 
pense politically loaded upon the fire 
insurance companies must eventually 
be reflected’ in premiums and paid by 
the people themselves. 

It was also pointed out that “the 
great underwriters’ associations now 
devote large sums to educational work 
and are happily finding in most direc- 
tions a ready willingness on the part 
of the people to listen to and accept 
their recommendations.” 


ELKINS (W. VA.) APPOINTMENTS 

George P. Whetsell, Elkins, W. Va., 
has been appointed agent of the Fidel- 
itv-Phenix, Fireman’s Fund, Firemens, 
Girard, National Liberty, Palatine and 
Netherlands. In the same city W. R. 
Cromwell has been appointed agent of 
the Atlas and Insurance Company of 
North America. H. H. Martin has 
been appointed agent of the West- 
chester. 


SATURDAY’S GAMES 

Results of Saturday’s games in the 
Insurance League of New York City 
follow: 

KF. H. & C. R. Osborn, 8; Travelers, 7. 
Niagara, 15; Phoenix, 2. 

The game of June 7 between Fred S. 
James & Co. and Cornwall & Stevens 
was awarded to the James nine. The 
Osburns lead the league. 


FIRE COMMITTEE SELECTED 


The executive committee, fire section, 
of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, elected at the annual 
meeting last week is composed as fol- 
lows: A. C. Edwards, Sayville; R. F. 
Gilmour, Schenectady; William H. He- 
cox, Binghamton; G. H. Johnson, Syra- 
cuse; John L. Tiernon, Buffalo; L. W. 
Pellett, Newburgh; L. N. Trving, Ma- 
lone; W. L. Pelton, Olean; C. A. Porth, 
Albany. 
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Insurance Men Dine 
Salvage Corps Captain 


UNIQUE BANQUET IN NEWARK 
Captain Henry S. Martin Responded 
to 30,000 Calls in Forty Years 
of Service 


The warm spot held in the hearts of 
Newark insurance men for Captain 
Henry S. Martin, who is retiring after 
forty years of service with the Newark 
Salvage Corps, was proved to Captain 
Martin at a dinner given to him in 
Newark on Tuesday night. An entire 
floor of a restaurant was needed to take 
eare of the crowd of company officials, 
insurance agents and special agents who 
came to toast the grizzled veteran. 
Even the Newark newspapers wrote 
editorials regretting his retirement 
from public service. 

Captain Martin has answered 30,000 
calls, and has saved enough property to 
furnish all the houses in a very large 
city. His heart was broken for a while 
in 1911 when the last horse of the Sal- 
vage Corps gave way to motors. He 


will be succeeded by Lieut. John W. 
Sutphen. 
The early history of ‘the Salvage 


Corps was read by Gustavus F. Som- 
mer, chairman of the anniversary com- 


mittee. yeorge ©. Plume, of the Na- 
tional Liberty and Sun, and others 
spoke. Other members of the anni- 


versary committee are Charles M. 
Henry, Lockwood N. Seely, Robert A. 
Osborne and William A. Hall. The off- 
cers of the Salvage Corps are Frank B. 
Heller, president; Frederick Hoadley, 
vice-president; Thomas CC. Moffatt. 
treasurer; and Charles S. Dodd, secre- 
tary. Among those on the executive 
committee are William S. Naulty and 
iresham V. Ennis. 

The company executives who ap- 
peared at the dinner included Messrs. 
Dunham, Kay and Meldrum, Firemen’s; 
Ennis and Guthrie, New Jersey; Fred 
Hoadley, American; and R. S. Stead- 


man, Newark. Three of the original 
members of the Salvage Corps were 
present. 


KEEP INSURANCE SECRET 
Miller & Maltbie Discontinue Practice 
of Telling Newspapers About Com- 
pany Coverages in Losses 











Miller & Maltbie, independent ad- 
justers, New York City, have stopped 
giving to daily newspapers a list of the 
insurance on losses of concerns whom 
they represent in the adjustment. These 
lists have been given out for years, but 
lately some of the insured have objected 
to the publicity. In consequence, the 
adjusters are keeping this information 
in their files, putting it up to the news- 
papers to get the lists from the com- 
panies. 





PASCHALL MADE SPECIAL AGENT 


Hilliard Paschall has been appointed 
special agent for the Home Insurance 
Co. in Tennessee. Mr. Paschall wil! 
assist State Agent Sherley with whom 
he will make his headquarters. Prior 
to going with the home Mr. Paschal] 
had considerable experience as an in- 
spector with the Tennessee Inspection 
Bureau. 





KRUEGER IS TRANSFERRED 

Special Agent Fred G. Krueger, of 
the United States and North River Fire, 
for Western Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, has been trans- 
ferred to New York. He is succeeded 
by R. D. Cadigan, who has been asso- 
ciated with the General Adjustment 
Bureau. 





W. Maxwell Fiero, of Middletown, was 
elected treasurer of the New York 
State Association of Imsurance Agents 





J. J. Boland Co. Buys 
92 Fulton Street 


IT’S A FIVE-STORY BUILDING 
Will Be Occupied By General Agents 
of Seneca and New York 


National 





Additional impetus was given the 
North-spreading movement of the in- 
surance district this week when it was 
announced that the James J. Boland 
Co., general agents for the Seneca Fire 
and the New York National Fire, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., had bought the building 
at No. 92 Fulton Street, New York City, 
and will occupy it, beginning with July 
1. This is a five-story structure which 
will be remodeled by the Boland Com- 
pany for its own use and that of the 
companies it represents. The agency 
departments of these companies, which 
have been located in Scranton, Pa., will 
be moved to New York. 


Examined by Department 

The New York Insurance Department 
has completed its examination of the 
two Buffalo companies, as of March 31. 
It reports that the New York National’s 
assets have increased from $516,772 De- 
cember 31, 1918, to $675,668 March 31. 
The Seneca’s showing is also satisfac- 


tory. Its assets on December 31 were 
$678,557. 

The two companies will operate in 
New England, New York State and 


Middle Atlantic States territories. Mr. 
Boland began his insurance career in a 
Buffalo local agency office, from where 
he went with his father’s local agency 

C. G. Boland Co., Scranton. About 
eight years ago J. J. Boland started his 
own agency at Scranton, and he con- 
trols a lot of business in that section 
of Pennsylvania. 

There are rumors of other negotia- 
tions on the part of insurance men for 
space in the Fulton Street block where 
the Boland transaction was made. 





John O’Brien has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Michigan for the Home 
Insurance Company. 











Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 

901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 
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U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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PRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
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The Agents’ Desire 
To Be Consulted 


STREET VIEW OF RESOLUTIONS 


Practical in Some Ways, Impractical 
in Others; Jersey Situation Some- 
what Unique 


For a long time insurance agents 
have felt that they are not accorded 
the same measure of co-operation with 
their companies as dare salesmen “in 
other lines. They feel that were they 
selling shoes instead of insurance the 
tactory—which corresponds to the in- 
surance company—-would, before adopt- 
ing new styles and prices confer with 
its salesmen and get their views as to 
whether such and such a style could 
be successfully marketed at a given 
price. The resolutions adopted by the 
New York State agents at Syracuse 
last week, and published in The Hast- 
ern Underwriter, will doubtless bring 
about some method of closer co-opera- 
tion between the field and the home 
offices. In a word, by these resolutions 
the agents seek consultation with their 
companies on all important departures. 

Insurance Stands Alone 

In general, department heads believe 
that the insurance selling forces should 
be given a chance to voice their ap- 
proval or disapproval of new forms, 
methods and rates. Managers are 
not so willing to accept that view, 
or in accepting it, do so with more 
reserve. Conditions in the insur- 
ance business and in other lines 
are not analogous. Insurance rates 
do not rise and fall in response 
to public demand. Life insurance rates 
do not go up simply because more men 
wish to buy. They do not go down be- 
cause there is an over supply of insur- 
ance. In most lines of insurance the 
companies do not vie with each other 
to introduce new forms,—new styles, 
colors, shapes, as it were. 

It is doubtful if any insurance com- 
pany ever enters upon a radical de- 
parture without consultation with sev- 
eral of its most successful agents; men 
in whom it places implicit confidence 
and for whose opinion it entertains the 
highest regard. These conferences are 
informal and after due deliberation the 
proposed plan is adopted, rejected or 
modified. In New Jersey there has been 
considerable co-operation between ag- 
ent and company. 

Rate Situation Difficult 

In the matter of rates alone it is 
believed that advance information can- 
not be given to the field in general. 
For while in every insurance company 
organization there are those who can 
be trusted not to become panicky and 
spread this state of mind among policy- 
holders, there are many more who by 
unsettling business would defeat the 
object sought by the company. 

Much of the rate making and form 
drafting in insurance is now done by 
boards and conferences. Men in the 
field are apt to take the position that 
these conference-made rates and rules 
are arbitrary, made by men not in im- 
mediate touch with the field and when 
they do not immediately appear to the 
advantage of the agent and the assured 
the agent becomes dissatisfied with 
them. The agents, like the companies, 
wish to get as much business as pos- 
sible. The companies are not going to 
long persist in any policy which loses 
business for them. The agent is, there- 
fore, in a safe position. If any depart- 
ure is found to invite competition too 
vigorously the agents can rest assured 
that it will undergo a change. Too 
frequent changes are as much as any- 
thing a source of discomfiture to the 
agent. Apparent vacillation on the part 
of the companies shakes the confidence 
of the assured. 

That part of the resolution adopted 


NO WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Manager Shallcross, of North British & 
Mercantile, Returns from Long Trip 
and Denies Rumor 

Manager Shallcross, of the North 
British & Mercantile, returned this 
week from a long trip through the 
country, on which he accompanied 
Foreign Manager Sinclair. He denied 
a report current in some quarters that 
the North British contemplates estab- 
lishing a Western Department. 


HOWE WITH LIVERPOOL 
Popular Up-State Special to Represent 
That Company in Central 
New York 
Walter C. Howe has resigned from 
the Great American to go with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe as special 
agent in central New York. He is one 
of the best known of the up-state field 
men and one of the best liked. He re- 
ceived his early training in the office 
of the Niagara Fire under his uncle, 
George C. Howe, former vice-president 

of that Company. 


CONTINUOUS CAMPAIGN PLANNED 





New York Agents to Get Members and 
Run Secretary’s Office on 
Business Basis 





It is the purpose of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
to conduct a continuous campaign for 
membership. To this end a resolution 
was adopted at the annual meeting pro- 
viding that a permanent membership 
committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent. Another resolution adopted at 
the meeting last week provides that the 
actual expenses of the secretary’s office 
be paid by the association upon ap- 
proval by the president. 


BRINSMAID WITH NIAGARA 

G. W. Brinsmaid, of New York City, 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Niagara Fire for Eastern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. He _ will 
divide the state with Special Agent W. 
T. Porter, Jr., who will supervise the 
western half and continue his head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. 

Before coming east to assume charge 
of the engineering department of 
Marsh & McLennan, Mr. Brinsmaid was 
manager for some years of the Rocky 
Mountain Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. Denver. His varied experience 
will be a valuable aid in his new under- 
taking. 

Mr. Porter has been in Niagara’s serv- 
ice for many years. He has the confi- 
dence of the company officers and is 
highly regarded by his associates in the 
field. . 

O’GORMAN WINS AT GOLF 

In the golf tournament of the Good 
Practice Club, of Newark, Robert 
O’Gorman of O’Gorman & Young won 
the first prize. The prize was a golf 
bag, donated by the United British In- 
surance Co. The second prize was won 
by Haro!d Baird, of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty. This prize was a large humidor 
and was presented by the New Jersey 
Insurance Company. 


in Syracuse which relates to uniform- 
ity in disseminating information to the 
assured is particularly well taken. It 
reads: 

“That in the interest of the general 
welfare of the business and that the 
confidence of the public may be retained 
it is imperative that when a group of 
rates on any particular class of busi- 
ness is changed that the companies ad- 
vise the agents of the reasons making 
it necessary to promulgate new rates 
in order that all representatives may 
intelligently explain to the assured and 
that this information as spread by ag- 
ents shall be uniform.” 
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All Goes Well At 
City Club Outing 


DAN SULLIVAN $250 WINNER 








Companies and “Agents Beat Brokers 
at Ball Game; Great Day 
on Sound 





There is joy in Danny Sullivan's 
heart and in the F. B. Hall & Co. office 
generally. It is Sullivan who is in by 
the outing; in $250 donated by The 
Gauvin Agency (whose pads everybody 
is using), at the City Insurance Club 
picnic last Saturday. 


Yoemans and McKay 

As to the games, the 100 yard dash, 
members only, went to Harry Yoemans, 
with George J. McKay second. Pos- 
sibly “Father” Yoemans’ success is at- 
tributable to his complete ease of mind, 
there being no wireless on the palatial 
steamer Keansburg, and, apparently, no 
telephone communication with the 
Grove. McKay should have done bet- 
ter, seeing that he is vice-president of 
the club, connected with the A. B. See 
& Depew office and has just returned 
from two weeks’ vacation, supposed to 
have been spent among the First Fam- 
ilies of Virginia, but some of his 
friends insist that he was rehearsing 
the dash on the beach at Rockaway. 


Just Like 


The three legged race went to Halsey 
& Holcomb and they loped in just as 
easily as if they were twins and born 
that way. 

In the four man relay Hand, Cor- 
dova, Snyder and Nolan carried off the 
honors. Hand was again winner in the 
100 yard dash, open, with John Roberts 
second. Hand also was there in the 
220, with Robbins second. So the 
Globe & Rutgers office has cause to 
feel quite set up. 

Sam Braunstein captured the fat 
man’s race, Ed. Byrnes of the F. & C. 
plowing in on his face under the tape. 
He might have been declared winner 
if he had stood up and breasted the 
tape, but coming up on the boat he 
got in an argument as to which 1s port 
and starboard and maybe this caused 
him to lose his sense of direction. At 
any rate his driving rods didn’t work 
right. His valves were fine. 


Twins 


Score in Doubt 


In the ball game between the bro- 
kers’ team and the agents’ and com- 
panies’ team, the companies won, it is 
said, by 10-4. First time the companies 
get the best of the brokers. Peter La 
Tourette was manager for the agents 
and companies and Charles Hagen for 
the brokers. 

The games committee was composed 
of Frank J. Planding, George Shevlin, 
Fhil. Kearney, Peter LaTourette and 
Cnarles Hagen. Jim Hughes refereed 
and Phil Kearney was starter. 

President Jerry Hartnett was every- 
where at once and no detail of the 
elaborate program was overlooked. 

Phil. Kearney, it should be remem- 
bered, is ex-champion ice skater of the 
world. He showed on the boat how the 
trick can be done, using only one skate. 
Frank Planding had an unusually busy 
day and showed signs of fatigue on the 
beat coming home. In anticipation of 
him showing his usual form the fire 
pails and axes were all made fast. 

Bout During Dinner 

Harry Maas is a funny chap. 
time the waiters’ gong rang Harry 
sprang to his feet, relinquishing his 
strangle hold on an asparagus tip or 
tasty morsel of white meat, to put on 
a realistic bout with Frank Schwartz, 
between the tables, during the dinner 
He’s a good actor and Schwartz a hard 
hitter. 


George J. Kinsley, it is thought, will 


Every 


enter the race again for the vice-presi- 

ency of the club. He has some new 
blotters now to advertise his automo- 
bile business and there is a dearth of 
free soap in the District. 

There were 544 tickets at $6 per, sold 
for the outing and 517 were collected 
on the boat. 

The captain of the Keansburg apolo- 
gized for the hour and three-quarters 
it took him to land, explaining that he 
has spent most of his life taking ex- 
cursions up the Rahway River. On 
reaching their home towns some of the 
beys went to early church because they 
couldn’t find their latch keys. 





RECONDITIONING COTTON 





Made Necessary by Country Damage; 
Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion Sends Circular on Subject 





The serious cotton congestion all 
through the South is further aggravat- 
ed by the reconditioning being done in 
the warehouses. This is often done 
without the knowledge of the fire: in- 
surance companies, and, if known, there 
is an additional charge of anywhere 
from twenty-five cents to $1. This re- 
conditioning is made necessary by what 
is called country damage. Country 
damage is caused by the cotton being 
left in the fields, and subject to injury 
from rain, dirt and wind. Cotton which 
has suffered this damage is not cor- 
rectly classed as good middling cotton. 
As the cotton is insured before the buy- 
er has inspected it there is a serious 
moral hazard involved. The recondi- 
tioning is done by strewing the cotton 
on the floor of the warehouse, and sort- 
ing the good from the bad. 

This feature makes the physical haz- 
ard much worse than under normal con- 
ditions. When a buyer inspects cotton 
a hole is made right through the bale, 
but the insurance special-agents when 
making an inspection are unable to 
determine the condition of the cotton 
in the interior of the bale. The South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association has 
issued a bulletin to its companies in 
which it calls attention to the condition. 
Before this action was taken the special 
agents of the companies operating in 
that territory got together, discussed 
the subject and made recommendations 
to their respective companies. 


BUILDING PAMPHLET 





Insurance Company of North America’s 
Advice is to Build at Once; 
Gives Reasons 





A pamphlet of timely interest has 
been compiled and issued by the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. It is 
called: “When Shall I Build?” and gives 
statistics showing the increase and im- 
petus given to building by the crying 
need for more residences and business 
buildings. According to government 
statistics it will require an expenditure 
of more than $3,000,000,000 to build the 
necessary buildings for business and 
residential purposes. This only in- 
cludes buildings for which there is an 
actual and immediate need. There is 
a tendency to hold off and to see which 
way the prices go, but as it is prob- 
lematical whether they will go up or 
down it is better to build now. In the 
first place labor is high and it is not 
likely that labor will consent to a re- 
duction in wages. Even if it should, 
they would never go back to old levels. 
In conclusion the pamphlet says that as 


there are no indications that prices 
will go down it is advisable to build 
now. 





TWO PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The Marquette National Fire of Chi- 
cago has discontinued the authority of 
the A. M. Waldron Agency to write 
business in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Herbert C. Hays is succeeded by M. 
A. O’Neill as Philadelphia representa- 
tive of the Rhode Island of Providence. 
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OBJECT TO MORTGAGEE CLAUSE 
Building and Loan Associations Using 
Clause of Which Complaint 
Has Been Made 


A bulletin to the companies again 
calls their attention to a mortgagee 
clause in Ohio, to which they have ob- 
jected for some time. The objection- 
able feature reads as follows: 

“Provided, that said mortgagee shall 
at its option, have the right to demand 
and enforce adjustment of loss or dam- 
age, and no adjustment of loss or dam- 
age under this policy or contract shall 
be binding on mortgagee unless reas- 
onable notice of the time and place of 
said adjustment and opportunity to par- 
ticipate therein is given to the mort- 
gagee.” 

This clause has been in use by the 
building and loan associations for some 


time and all the complaints by the 
companies have been unavailing. The 
clause is open to varying interpreta- 
tions. 





W. B. MEIXLE, President 
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Sale of Steel Steamers by U. S. 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of Great 
Interest to Marine Underwriters 


A great deal of interest is attached 
to the reported sale of nineteen steel 
ships by the U. S. Shipping Board Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation, which is re- 
ported in the daily papers, especially 
as the sale was consummated at a price 
in excess of what it cost to build them. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that 
the United States Shipping Board Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation has decided 
to dispose of their fleet to private own- 
ership, as it is a physical impossibility 
for the Government to engage in the 
shipping business and compete success- 
fully with vessels operating under for- 
eign flags. 

In order to successfully compete with 
the carrying powers of the world in 
oversea trade, there are other condi- 
tions which must be removed. The La 
Fellette laws, which prescribe the rate 
of wages to be paid for American sea- 
men and the amount of food which 
they are to receive, operate a hardship 
on the American shipowners in compet- 
ing for oversea trade. 

It was reported, for instance, that 
during the period prior to the war, the 
German vessels engaged in the Far 
Kast trade between European ports had 
for their crews Hindoos or Cingalese, 
who received as compensation for a 
month’s wages, the munificent sum of 
$6 Mexican or $3 American gold, out 
of which sum they engaged their own 
cooks and fed themselves, once a week 
receiving bully from the ship’s larder. 

It is also said that the P. & O. Line, 
running between England and Far East 
ports, had similar crews. 


Can’t Meet This Competition 

With this rate of wages, how could 
an American vessel compete with for- 
eign vessels engaged in the Far East 
trade? How can they compete with 
vessels sailing under the Norwegian 
or Italian flags, where the rate of 
wages is materially lower than that pre- 
scribed under American laws? 

The reported sale is especially inter- 
esting to marine underwriters, for it 
means that if the vessels are privately 
owned, the insurance will have to be 
placed with companies engaged in the 
business of marine insurance, and will 
not be insured in the Government Fund, 
as would have been the case had the 
vessels been operated by the Govern- 
ment. Also that co-cperation must 
be entered into between American un- 
derwriters and foreign underwriters for 
the proper inspection and supervision 
of these vessels. 

We do not know at this writing which 
vessels have been sold, but it is a well- 
known fact that a great many of the 
vessels built during the war, were con- 
structed as a war measure, and are 
physically weak and in a great many 
instances they are improperly riveted 
and their turbine machinery is contin- 


ually causing trouble which the under- 
writers insuring these hulls will be 
called upon to pay for heavy machinery 
damages, and a great many’ salvage 
charges will be incurred in consequence 
of the vessels’ machinery giving out 
and being towed into a port of distress. 
Turbine Engines 

The majority of the vessels construct- 
ed have. turbine engines. The first ves- 
sels equipped with these engines did not 
show very good results and in a great 
many instances when the engines were 
first set up they would not work. Upon 
investigation, it was found that pieces 
of metal, bolts, nuts and even monkey 
wrenches were found inside of them, 
so that when they were started, the 
gears would be stripped. 

It is not known whether this was the 
result of careless workmanship by the 
builders, or whether these foreign 
substances were placed in the machin- 
ery by German sympathizers or jealous 
competitors. Nevertheless the situation 
became so serious that the machinery, 
when it was shipped from the manufac- 
turer, was placed under an armed 
guard from the time it left the factory 
and remained under the supervision of 
an armed guard until the machinery 
was actually installed and the vessels 
delivered to the Government. 

Furthermore, it is necessary, in order 
to successfully operate turbine engines, 
to have trained engineers who are 
thoroughly familiar with this class of 
machinery. Otherwise, it would be 
wrecked in short order by incompetent 
engineers. 

All these particular hazards must be 
borne in mind and a proper rate 
charged to compensate marine under- 
writers for the liabilities which they are 
assuming when insuring vessels of this 
type. 

Perishable cargoes which will be 
carried on these vessels will show heavy 
damage claims on account of improper 
rivetting, which as time elapses will 
show larger losses than have been sus- 
tained during the past twelve months, 
and in a great many instances the ves- 
sels will have to be dry-docked and 
alterations made to remedy defects in 
their construction in order to bring 
them up anywhere near the standard of 
tramp steamers which were construct- 
ed prior to the war period. 

Ships Must Be Efficiently Manned 


We heartily approve of the idea of 
putting these vessels in the hands of 
private owners, but in order for them 
to be successfully managed by private 
owners, they must be efficiently manned 
and their structural strength must re- 
ceive the most careful supervision in 
order to remedy any defects as soon as 
they appear, so as to prevent unneces- 
sary claims being made on underwriters 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities, March 31, 1919 





ASSETS 
United States Bonds.$2,050,000.00 
Other Investments 414,699.17 
I geehoare wairecere tice 122,947.40 
Agents Balance...... 10,599.61 
Accrued Interest..... 9,432.22 
$2,607,678.40 


LIABILITIES 
DE ee tewsaneuee $1,000,000.00 
COC ree 1,000,000.00 


Reserved for Un- 
earned Premiums... 
Special Reserve Fund 


5,951.88 
601,726.52 


$2,607,678.40 
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Sees Bright Side Of 
Marine Insurance 


AGAIN 





CONDITIONS NORMAL 


Insurance Company of North America 
Official Can Find Nothing Gloomy 
for Able Underwriters 


An official of the Insurance Company 
of North America in discussing pessi- 
mistic views regarding the wearing 
qualities of American-built vessels, said 
this week to a reporter for the Phila- 
delvhia “Public Ledger”: 

“It is true that some of our recently 
built ships have given poor accounts 
of themselves and that there is a de- 
prejudice against the lake-built 
vessels, but, after all, we know that 
the very best material obtainable has 
been put into them and that when de- 
fective bolts and rivets have been 
properly replaced, the vessels will be 
graduated into the first class. 

“T think that subsequent revisions of 
vessel list will show promotions, rather 
than demotions. The future of wooden 
vessels is not encouraging, of course, 
but they were built for an emergency 
and have perhaps served their purpose. 

“It is true that some of the compa- 
nies which hastily organized marine 
departments, as though they thought 
the war would last forever, have been 
disconcerted by the sudden return to 
something like normal conditions, but 
this, too, is a matter which will take 
care of itself. Those concerns which 
are fit to transact a marine business 
will probably continue to do so, and 
those which are not will confine them- 
selves to their former lines, a little 
sadder no doubt, but a great deal wiser. 

“On the whole, I see nothing in the 
marine situation to be gloomy about. 
There are problems of re-adjustment, 
of course, but they are problems com- 
mon to every branch of business at this 
particular time.” 
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AETNA WAR RISK LOSSES 





What Company Paid on “Lusitania,” 
“Arabic,” “Gulflight” Told in 
Centenary Volume 





The Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford devotes to marine and war 
risk two chapters in the book it has 
just issued, “One Hundred Years of 
Fire Insurance,” in commemoration of 
the company’s centenary anniversary. 

According to this book the Aetna had 
$16,000 on the cargo of the “Lusitania.” 

The sinking of the “Arabic” on Aug- 
ust 19, 1915, cost the Company $5,270. 

The Aetna carried $5,000 on the “Gulf- 
light,” the American tank steamer 
carrying 50,000 barrels of gasoline 
which was torpedoed off — Islands. 


CLIFFORD MAYS BETTER 
Clifford Mays, automobile superin- 
tendent for the Niagara, is recovering 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. 








The Salamandra is being examined by 
the New York Department. 








Observer’s Article 

(Continued from page 18) 
on hulls as well as their cargoes, be- 
cause it is only a question of time, if 
these vessels make exceptionally heavy 
claims on hull and cargo underwriters, 
that they would be penalized to such an 
extent with high rates that they will be 
unable to-receive charters at a rate of 
freight which will allow them to com- 
pete with foreign-owned vessels. 

OBSERVER. 


CRITICIZES FRANCO-BRITISH 





British Insurance Paper Says That Its 
Position is Not Satisfactory; 
Tells Why 
(From “The Policyholder’) 

The Franco-British Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd., was formed in 1917 to 
transact marine and other classes of 
insurance business, with the exception 
of those coming within the Assurance 
Companies Act. The original Board of 
Directors resigned in 1918, and Messrs. 
R. and J. Shankland and J. D. and 
Aage Brockdorff, who at that time were 
acting as the directors of the Eucrate 
Marine, London Shipping and Marine, 
and the Neptune Trust, were appoint- 
ed. Since then the Shanklands have re- 
tired, and their positions on the board 
have been taken by Mr. John Pickle 
of Bridge Lane, Golders Green, and Mr. 
E. C. Dickinson of 84 Russell Avenue, 

Woods Green. 

As the Franco-British does not write 
the classes of business which involve 
the filing of an annual statement with 
the Board of Trade, and, moreover, as 
it is registered as a private limited 
company, it is under no obligation to 
publish details as to its financial prog- 
sess or position. Our readers know we 
have always urged that every company 
transacting insurance business ought to 
publish a full revenue account and bal- 
ance sheet, even in the absence of any 
legal obligation, so as to set at rest 
questions as to whether it is a trust- 
worthy and reliable concern. But, so 
far as we know, the Franco-British 
does not take this obvious step, and we 
regret this, because its capital arrange- 
ments, as disclosed by an examination 
of the files at Somerset House, cannot 
be regarded as above criticism. 

The capital consists of 200,000 shares 
of £1 each, 5s. called up. A _ paid-up 
capital of £50,000 may or may not be 
ample to carry the business transacted 
by the Franco-British, but an examina- 
tion of the shareholders’ return, the 
only obligatory return which a private 
limited company has to make, shows a 
position which should never have been 
created and which should be instantly 
changed—it is so unsatisfactory. * * * 
Its authorized capital is £1,000, but on 
May 5, 1919, no notice of the allot- 
ment of any shares had been filed at 
Somerset House! An extraordinary 
position is thus disclosed. The Franco- 
British is relying upon a body of share- 
holders, who seem to have no official 
existence, to produce the sum of £150,- 
000 or thereabouts in a case of emerg- 
ency. 

Of course a capital of £1,000 is ample 
for a firm of insurance brokers under 
ordinary circumstances, but here again 
we find the City and Foreign Brokers’ 
Limited has taken powers to transact 
marine insurance business in all its 
branches and, more than that, as we 
have pointed out, it is, or has been, 
accepting liabilities to which its full 
authorized capital bears an absurd pro- 
portion. 





DEEP SEA SALVAGE 





Eight Thousand Ships Sunk During the 
War; Five Hundred Salvaged 
to Date 





The Eastern Underwriter has_ re- 
ceived from the Salvage Syndicates of 
Chicago some information about the 
salvage situation. 

The number of ships sunk during the 
war was 8,000. So far there have been 
five hundred salvaged, mainly by the 
British Admiralty Salvage Bureau. The 
value of ships and cargo lost was $6,- 
000,000,000. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The United Kingdom Colonial and 
Foreign Insurance Company, registered 
in November, 1918, to acquire and 
amalgamate the business of the Eu- 
crate Marine, London Shipping and 
Marine, and Franco British Marine, 
has an authorized capital of £500,000. 
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Maryland Assurance 
Puts Up Its Rates 


HEALTH EXPERIENCE COSTLY 


Additional Ten Per Cent. on Some 
Policies; “Marcasco” Included; 
Other Changes Pending 





In a circular issued by the Maryland 
Assurance appears this: “Our loss ra- 
tio for the Marcasco Disability Policy, 
and similar policies, it astounds us to 
find in these fairly normal times, com- 
bined with our whole experience on 
these policies, including our influenza 
experience, continues to mount. The 
increase of ten per cent which we re- 
cently made operative will not be nearly 
adequate.” Effective August 1 for new 
business and renewals the price of the 
Marcasco will be $40.50 for select and 
preferred risks, ages 18-50. 

Effective July 1, on new risks, and 
August 1 on renewals, the basis rate 
has been increased $1 for each $5 
weekly indemnity on all disability and 
health policies except the following, 
which will be dealt with individually: 
Complete Health Policy, Marcasco Dis- 
ability Policy, and similar policies; In- 
come Disability Policy, Life Income 
Disability Policy of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company, International Disability 
Policy, Perfection Disability Policy. 

Increases in Philadelphia 

A general advance has taken place in 
premiums on health and accident poli- 
cies in Philadelphia. The General Ac- 
cident announces a 10 per cent in- 
crease on the Everyman’s Disability 
Policy, issued to selected males only. 
Other proposed advances await the ap- 
proval of United States Manager Rich- 
ardson. 

The Commonwealth Casualty has in- 
creased premiums on monthly contracts 
about 5 per cent. No increase has 
taken place on commercial policies and 
no change has been made in agents’ 
commissicns. 

The National Relief Assurance ad- 
vises that various forms, mostly 
monthly or quarterly, have been ad- 
vanced 10 to 12 per cent, only on new 
business. Commissions had been in- 
creased during the war period and are 
not disturbed. 

The Proyident Life & Accident has 
discontinued the Business Men’s Pen- 
sion Policy and is writing in lieu there- 
of the Business and Professional Men’s 
Policy, containing all features of the 
withdrawn contract and new features 
of elective benefits and extension of 
the benefit term for non-confining ill- 
ness. The premium rate on the new 
form is 10 per cent more than on the 
old form and for an additional pay- 
ment of $10 per annum the new policy 
pays double benefits for automobile ac- 
cidents. The Provident accepts quar- 
terly payments on these policies. 


COMMITTEES ORGANIZED 

The Accident and Health Society of 
New York now has the following com- 
mittees: Entertainment: A. J. Hod- 
son, chairman; Wm. T. Ritch, Clarence 
Giffin. Finance: W. C. Armitage, chair- 
man; Norman Gillette, John J. Burke. 
Membership: C. H. Hoard, chairman; 
W. S. Gillespie, F. R. Slocum. 








Louis L. Loeb in Hospital 


Louis L. Loeb, special representative — 


of the Great Eastern Casualty, is very 
ill in a hospital in Fort Wayne. He is 
net permitted to see anybody. 





F. V. Searle, second vice-president of 
the Great Eastern Casualty, has been 
on a business trip in Western states. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Independent Bureau 
Plan in Ten States 


TEN NESSEE-MISSOURI 


STATUS 





Mutuals Argue Against Branch Service 
Bureau System and Gain Their 
Point 





Independent bureaus for rating and 
inspecting workmen’s compensation 
risks have been organized in Tennessee 
and Missouri. This system is now in 
use in ten States: Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, California. The Bureau of- 
fered the mutuals and reciprocals equal 
representation on the branch bureau 
system, although the Bureau companies 
would be carrying most of the expense. 
The reciprocals were indifferent as to 
what plan was adopted, but the mutuals 
argued that the Bureau companies 
would, under their plan, name the man- 
agers and inspectors, fix their salaries 
and otherwise control the branches. 
After this view had been presented to 
the Tennessee commissioner, he sud- 
denly veered to the independent bureau 
idea. 

Virginia Plan Followed 

The Tennessee Bureau constitution 
follows closely the Virginia plan, and 
was adopted by the carriers in a gen- 
eral meeting and approved by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Arrington after a 
three-day conference with P. F. Garnett 
and G. F. Michelbacher, representing 
the conference stock companies, John 
M. Bessey, representing the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, and George Dodson, represent- 
ing the reciprocals. 

The Tennessee constitution provides 
for a governing committee of three par- 
ticipating and three non-participating 
companies, as well as for central in- 
spections. E. E. Gould, formerly con- 
nected with the Service Bureau’s branch 
at Des Moines, was appointed manager. 
It was voted to join the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance to provide co-operation with other 
independent bureaus in the making of 

The same constitution plan, modified 
only to fit the Missouri situation, was 
proposed and adopted without disagree- 
ment for Missouri. The Missouri Bu- 
reau also provides for central inspec- 
tions and for a governing committee of 
three participating and three non-par- 
ticipating carriers. The usual provi- 
sion in the independent bureau system 
for participation of some member of 
the insurance department in all sessions 
of the governing and rating committees 
was omitted at the request of Superin- 
tendent A. L. Harty. The insurance de- 
partment of Missouri is charged with 
the approval of all workmen’s compen- 
sation rates, but the superintendent felt 
that he preferred not to participate in 
the actual making of the rates. 

H. R. Northrup, formerly in charge of 
the Bureau’s branch in St. Louis, will 
have charge of the Missouri Bureau. 
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Health Insurance 
Should Be Popular 


MEDICAL 





AID MORE COSTLY 





What Would Result if One Could 
Figure Price of Service in 
Advance 





If those who are about to be seri- 
ously ill could see their extra expense 
bills before instead of after, they would 
probably not be ill; they would be 
frightened to death. Illness is a gross 
extravagance at this time. Suppose it 
were possible for one who fears a seri- 
ous illness—this luxury—to call in all 
those who would minister to him—for 
a consideration—and get their prices for 
service. Needless to say, he would be 
amazed at what this little relaxation is 
going to cost him. He would try des- 
perately to shift the burden of expense. 
He might succeed—he might not. 

If there is any line of insurance more 
than another in which the public is get- 
ting its money’s worth it is health in- 
surance. When only a small amount of 
this protection was sold claims were 
fewer and the more trivial disabilities 
were not brought to the attention of the 
companies by the assured. 

What Sold Life Insurance 

During the last few years life insur- 
ance has been sold in unprecedented 
volume because people saw death man- 
ifesting itself all about them in the 
forms of epidemic and war. It is all 
right to say that in selling life insur- 
ance it is not good form to “back the 
hearse up to the door,” but that is 
really what scared the public into buy- 
ing life insurance as never before. They 
saw death’s hand falling all about 
them; they were scared stiff. 

Health insurance figures show no 
such phenomenal growth as does life 
insurance. Possibly the casualty com- 
panies have not done as much as the 
life companies to create a demand for 
insurance. At any rate, the people seem 
to be very much afraid they may die 
prematurely, but are indifferent as to 
the cost of being ill or disabled. This 
can all be changed if the agent would 
present the situation as it is; as the life 
situation was presented. In one case 
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Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


; Fire and Life se 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 








it is Death, in the other it is Expense; 
ever-increasing financial loss. 

With all necessities selling at twice 
or three times what they did a few 
years ago, what does the man whose 
income has not increased proportion- 
ately think a serious illness or an op- 
eration might cost him? Seemingly he 
doesn’t think much about it, judging by 
the moderate increase in the volume of 
health insurance in force. Physicians, 
hospitals, nurses, druggists, extra help 
in the house, in fact everybody benefit- 
ing financially by the misfortunes of 
the sick man, have been jumping the 
prices on him until the very thought of 
a severe illness should be as a night- 
mare to the man of ordinary means. 
Doubling or tripling one’s expense with 
only half or no income to meet it is a 
good enough argument to make any- 
body insure. Health rates are going 
up, as they should, for the public—such 
portion of it as is insured—has learned 
the value of this protection and is now 
handling the health insurance proposi- 
tion for its own benefit by making 
claims on all disabilities, no matter how 
trivial, and the companies are paying 
the bills. 





STOPPING A LEAK 


One of the contributing causes to the 
high loss ratio in health business has 
been the _ short-term insurer. This 
source of loss is recognized in a num- 
ber of home offices. The Maryland Cas- 
ualty announces that, effective July 1 
on new business and August 1 on re 
newals, it will not write or renew health 
or disability policies for other than a 
full annual premium payable in ad- 
vance. There is a class who take dis- 
ability insurance each year for the 
shortest possible period just to carry 
them over their usual annual sick spell 
and during the bad winter months. 





CLASSIFICATION ABUSE STOPPED 

Because various methods were used 
to avoid proper classification of truck- 
ing risks, the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board has changed the classi- 
fication of “Trucking-general trucking,” 
amending it so as to require that all 
risks engaged in trucking operations 
are to be rated as “Truckmen” at $4.81. 





New Jersey Bulletin Issued 

The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey State has 
announced that the 1918 schedule, pre 
sumably effective in New Jersey as of 
July 1, 1919, will be put into actual use 
by the inspection and rating depart- 
departments of the Bureau even before 
that date. This change in schedule will 
raise many questions, among both 
raters and inspectors, regarding the in- 
terpretation of the schedule and the 
standards, or the method of rating 
risks. In anticipation of certain ques- 
tions which are likely to be presented 
the Bureau has prepared a_ bulletin 
answering them. 
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Competitive Arguments for Compensation Lines 





New York State Agents Hear Discourses on Status of 


and Mutual Companies 


ODP AT al a 


Stock 





ation of Insurance Agents ar- 

ranged their programme for the 
arnual meeting which was held in 
Syracuse last week, they made special 
provision for speakers on the timely 
subject of mutual, reciprocal and State 
Fund competition in compensation 
lines. Edmund Dwight, of New. York, 
resident manager for the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, deliv- 
ered one address and B. A. Ruffin, New 
York manager for the General Accident, 
the other. In the course of Mr. Dwight’s 
address he said: 

“For myself, I do not regard the com- 
petition of mutual compensation or li- 
ability companies as a matter about 
which we, who represent stock com- 
panies, should be greatly or even slight- 
ly disturbed. I am disposed to wel- 
come them into the fold. In all but 
the matter of the payment, on the one 
hand, of commissions to agents and, on 
the other hand, of dividends to the as- 
sured, we have common cause with 
them, and some of them, at least, are 
competitors whom we respect, without 
however the slightest feeling of fear. I 
think some of them have even taught 
us something, and I think it is possible 
for them occasionally to perform a real 
service to the whole field of insurance 
underwriting. The time when I do not 
like them is when they make declara- 
tions and forecasts and hold out prom- 
ises which they know, or at least they 
ought to know, cannot be performed, 
and when they make light of the tre- 
mendously significant fact that the pay- 
ment of losses under compensation and 
liability policies does not, as in the case 
of fire, marine and life losses, imme- 
diately follow the casualty, but are al- 
most invariably postponed losses, many 
of which will not reach the point of 
payment for a great many years. There 
are a good many men in the world who 
like a gamble and there are a good 
many men who look at the money 
which other men earn with yearning. 
To such, the system of mutual insur- 
ance, particularly on compensation 
risks, involving as they do, large pre- 
miums, may well make an appeal. For 
the sake of an immediate probable re- 
duced cost they are willing to take the 
chances of a future possible higher 


W ito the New York State Associ- 


cost. In other words, they are not, as 
I view it, seeking a certain insurance 
at a fixed and reasonable cost, but a 
medium of compliance with the law, 
and the satisfaction of filing a docu- 
ment which they hope may prove to be 
as valuable twenty years hence as it is 
at the moment. To such a mutual 
policy is an outlet for their feelings, 
and I think we should regard it a 
pretty good outlet and one which offers 
less reason for our own disgruntled 
comments than some other outlets 
might be. There are certain facts, 
which all of you gentlemen should 
keep, as I have no doubt you do, very 
firmly in your minds. 

“The first is that in this State, as 
the law now stands, every company, 
whether stock or mutual, must classify 
risks in identical language and must 
write its policy at identically the same 
rate, and that is the rate as printed in 
the manual. If either stock company 
or mutual company attempt to change 
the classification or to use another rate 
in issuing their policy, the Rating 
Board will promptly see to it that the 
error is corrected. 

Rating Uniform 

“Next, to every policy, whether it be 
stock or mtual, exactly the same tests 
for rate reduction will be applied, and 
the resultant modified rate will be the 
same in every instance, and the applica- 
tion of these tests will not be made by 
the company itself, but will be made by 
the common rate-making organization, 
which is the Rating Board. 

“Thus, so far as the rate is con- 
cerned, no company, whether stock or 
mutual, can by any dexterous process 
achieve for a risk a rate different from 
that of another company. 

“It is perfectly true that there are 
some things which can be done by an 
assured which will reduce a rate, and 
it is possible, within certain fairly nar- 
row limits, for a company, either stock 
or mutual, to advise an assured on 
these matters, so that when the Rat- 
ing Board makes its inspection, the 
risk will be in a condition to get the 
largest amount of credits, but this ser- 
vice can be and is being rendered by 
stock companies quite as well as by 
mutual companies, and I think it is 
not too much to say that much of the 


propaganda on behalf of mutual com- 
panies, which indicates that by their 
superior methods of inspection they 
can secure rate reductions may prop- 
erly be characterized as ‘the hottest 
kind of hot air.’ There is only one 
other way (exclusive of dividends paid 
by a mutual company) in which any 
company can reduce the cost to the as- 
sured as compared with another com- 
pany, and that is by dishonest payroll 
adjustments. It is physically possible 
for a company, whether it be a stock 
company or a mutual company, to write 
a risk or portion of a risk under one 
classification, and then adjust the pay- 
rell under another and lower-rated clas- 
sification, and it is quite true that such 
a treatment is possibly on some occa- 
sions accorded by companies which de- 
sire to make a record of securing favor- 
able results for their assured, but such 
a process involves the grossest kind of 
moral turpitude. It is the baldest kind 
of dishonesty and, in fact, makes the 
assured ‘particeps criminis’ in the 
transaction. 

“lease understand that in pointing 
this out I am by no means charging mu- 
tual companies with being guilty of 
such a practice. I refer to it only in 
order to make clear the point that, un- 
til the matter of dividends is reached, 
no mutual company is in a position to 
do for an assured anything which a 
stock company is not able to do. 


Dividends Too High 

“Now, we come to the matter of divi- 
dends, and there and there alone is the 
point of advantage which a mutual 
company can claim in competing with 
a stock company, and we know that 
dividends as high as 30 per cent. have 
been paid, although no such average 
has been reached, or even approxi- 
mated on compensation business by the 
mutual companies as a whole; nor in 
the long run can mutual companies 
possibly hope to pay and continue to 
pay any such dividends. 

“Despite some claims to the con- 
trary, I am sure that it is not true 
that the average quality of compensa- 
tion risks insured in mutuals is better 
than that of risks insured by the stock 
companies; nor do I wish to claim for 
my own or for the stock companies gen- 
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erally that their risks average better 
in quality than those carried in mutual 
companies, but I am willing to concede 
that, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, the pure premium or loss rate per 
hundred dollars of payroll will, in the 
long run, be the same in each class of 
companies. 


What Policyholder Pays 

“Therefore, I say that when any mu- 
tual company leads an assured to antic 
ipate that he may regularly expect to 
receive dividends of 30 per cent., or 
anything like 30 per cent., it is simply 
misleading him, and if such dividends 
be paid in the fat years, there will be 
something to compensate in the lean 
years, for lean years succeed fat years 
as surely as night succeeds day. 

“The simple facts remain that, if a 
mutual company be managed as wisely 
as a stock company and secure an 
amount of business sufficiently large to 
keep its overhead or management ex- 
penses down to the same point, it can 
achieve a saving to the assured, sub- 
stantially measured by that portion of 
the premium which a stock company 
pays for pure acquisition cost, but to 
secure this moderate saving, an assured 
becomes a partner in what is actually 
a highly speculative business and must 
take his chances, not for the present 
only, but for nearly a generation to 
come, in the continuing solvency of the 
mutual company in which he has be- 
come a partner. 

“During the first two and a half 
years under the compensation law the 
compensation rates were barely euf- 
ficient to carry the load. 

“I think the tide is again beginning 


to turn, and that losses will go up 
while, with experience rating, the pre- 
miums will tend to go down, and pres- 


ently we shall hear less of the divt- 
dends, which a period of prosperity has 
permitted, but money which has been 
paid out during good years cannot eas!i- 
ly be recovered during bad years, and 
that is the reason that the percentage 
of collapsed mutual companies is so 
vastly greater than that of stock com- 
panies. 

“Competition for compensation busti- 
ness is not, as you very well know, con- 
fined to that of mutual companies. 
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There remains the competition of the 
self-insurers and of the State Fund. 
The self-insurers are, of course, rela- 
tively very few in number. From the 
very necessities of the situation they 
are almost invariably of great magni- 
tude, risks which have fully considered 
and are prepared to take all the chances 
of catastrophe and otherwise that ex- 
ist. I-.do not think that this subject 
requires any special discussion. 

“Nor do I think that the subject of 
the State Fund requires any elaborate 
discussion. They are, in fact, a mutual 
company, enjoying certain special ad- 
vantages and suffering from certain 
special disabilities. A good deal, but 
not all that I have said concerning mu- 


tual companies is equally applicable in 
the case of the State Fund, but I think 
that the creation of a State Fund was 
a reasonable and proper response to a 
popular demand, and that it should be 
free from any undue criticisms by the 
insurance companies, either stock or 
mutual, so long as it does not itself 
seek any monopolistic control. A very 
large proportion of the citizens of this 
State are unalterably opposed to any 
State control of operations which may 
with safety and propriety be carried on 
by private corporations or individuals. 
They want to get as far away as they 
possibly can from the intervention of 
the State in any of their proper forms 
of activity.” 
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SNJAMIN A. RUFFIN’S talk on 
B stock and mutual company rates, 

service and practices was, in part, 
as follows: 

“When the workmen’s compensation 
laws began to be enacted these compa- 
nies furnished the only source from 
which accumulated and recorded expe- 
rience might be obtained as the basis 
for the fixing of premium rates; these 
companies furnished the only means for 
the development and improvement of 
accident prevention; these companies 
possessed the only trained corps of men 
capable of handling intelligently and 
fairly the investigation and adjustment 
of claims. In all of these most import- 
ant regards these companies have re- 
sponded to every call for information 
and have participated in numerous con- 
ferences in every State where this sub- 
ject has been up for discussion and ac- 
tion by legislatures and other public 
bodies. The contributions they have 
thus made to the wise and just treat- 
ment of the subject, beginning with the 
formulation of the laws and going right, 
through the entire range of practical 
administration, have been given with 
the most cordial and genuine purpose to 
aid in the establishment, improvement 
and spread of the system of workmen’s 
compensation in place of the previous 
system of legal liability, based solely 
upon proven negligence of the em- 
ployers.” I am not aware of any such 
assistance given mutual companies to 
the creation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in this country. So that 
I would say, the first claim, the stock 
companies have upon the consideration 
of the insuring public as relates to 
compensation insurance is the very ma- 
terial and important part played by the 
stock companies in making possible this 
most beneficent addition to the welfare 
of society. 

Question of Cheapness 

“Workmen’s compensation, of course, 
created a new market which attracted 
all insurance interests. The mutual 
companies made their usual bid by 
promising a reduction of cost. No 
better form of policy was offered, no 
more liberal settlement of claims could 
be given, as payments are determined 
by law, and certainly no more active 
work in accident prevention or improve- 
ment of physical hazards could be se- 
riously claimed than that already be- 
ing done by the stock companies. Let 
us consider first, therefore, whether or 
not the cost of insurance is actually 
cheapened by the mutual companies. I 
quote from the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws of one of the mutual com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion: ‘There shall be charged and 
colected upon each policy a full annual 
premium in cash, which shall be de- 
posited with the treasurer and shall be 
the primary fund from which all losses 
and expenses are paid. 

“The contingent mutual liability of 
each member of this company for the 
payment of losses and expenses not 


provided for by its cash fund shall be 
a sum equal to and in addition to one 
cash premium written in his policy. 
Assessments against the contingent lia- 
bility of its members shall be made by 
this company whenever for any cause 
the company is not possessed of cash 
funds, above its reinsurance or prem- 
ium reserve, sufficient for the payment 
of incurred losses and expenses. Such 
assessments shall be in proportion to 
the several liabilities of the members, 
and written notice thereof shall be 
forthwith given to each member liable 
thereto, by mail or personal service, 
and each policyholder shall be liable 
tou pay his apportional part of any such 
assessment made by the company in 
accordance with law and his contract. 
on account of losses and expenses in- 
curred while he was a member, pro- 
vided he is notified of such assessment 
within one year after the expiration of 
his policy.” In other words, not only 
is the promised reduction in cost con- 
tingent upon the ability of the mutual 
to make a profit but in order to obtain 
even the chance of a reduced cost the 
assured must assume liability for an 
additional assessment in the event that 
the mutual does not make a profit, 
which liability continues one year be- 
yond the termination of the policy. 


Assessment Feature 

“There are, of course, some mutual 
companies that have succeeded in re- 
turning material sums from time to 
time to their policyholders, but all such 
companies require the same contingent 
liability on the part of their policy- 
holders, and in the event that the ex- 
perience of such companies changes 
from better to worse, the policyholders 
will be called upon to discharge such 
Hability. That you may understand 
that policyholders in mutual companies 
are called upon for such additional as- 
sessments I quote from the sixth an- 
nual edition of Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports distributed in the last ten days, 


appears the following with 
reference to one of the mutual com- 
panies: “To meet the losses and ex- 
penses and re-pay money borrowed, the 
Board of Directors have ordered that 
an assessment of $1.00 per hundred 
dollar of insurance be levied and col- 
lected upon all insurance written dur- 
ing 1918... The one advantage offered 
to the purchaser of insurance by the 
mutual companies, namely cheaper in- 
surance, is a problematical one. 


in which 


Stock Company Profits 


“On the other hand, the stock insur- 
ance companies offer a security that 
by its very nature cannot be equalled 
upvder the mutual plan. Mutual insur- 
ance contemplates no protection to the 


assured other than that afforded by the 


premiums paid by the assured and as- 
sessments that may be levied upon the 
assured. The stock companies inter- 
pose between the assured and ultimate 
loss vast sums of capital, being money 
hazarded by the stockholders and upon 
which money the stockholders have a 
right to expect a reasonable and fair 
return. 


Accident Protection 


“The mutual companies have laid 
great stress upon the larger cost of 
operation incurred by the stock com- 
panies, referring in some instances to 
same as ‘sheer economic waste.’ The 
larger cost of the stock companies is 
due to superior organizations, more 
comprehensive work in the supervision 
of risks and particularly in the matter 
of accident prevention. It must be ad- 
mitted that the expenditure of a ma- 
terial part of the premium in organiza- 
tion service to the assured and particu- 
larly in the work of accident prevention 
is a wise and necessary procedure, and 
one that tends to advance insurance 
toward the ideal, which is necessary 
to be reached in order that the real 
social demands upon it be fully met. 


Agents Not Parasites 


“Another point of difference between 
the mutual companies and stock com- 
panies is yourself, the agent in the 
field. The mutual companies advertise 
widely that they employ no agents 
upon commission. They ,do not, how- 
ever, hesitate when it is deemed neces- 
sary to employ one agency for the con- 
duct of their business upon a commis- 
sion basis. I have in mind one mutual 
company at this time which designates 
an agency as its managers and provides 
for that management a commission of 
25 per cent of the net premiums, out 
of which the agents do not pay all of 
the expenses, the payment of fees of 
attorneys and taxes being in addition 
thereto. The attitude of the mutual 
company to the agent indicates that the 
agent must be a parasite upon society. 
That you may know the attitude at 
least of my own company, I venture 
to quote our United States manager, 
who in an address last year stated ‘The 
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insurance agent, like the priest, is the 
interpreter. He points out the advan- 
tages to be derived from a community 
of interests. He arouses the drowsy 
conscience and the torpid will. He fits 
the means to the individual need. He 
brings the skill of the underwriter, the 
actuary, the statistician and the finan- 
cier to bear on the problems of his 
client. He sells scraps of paper which 
he backs with his own reputation, 
knowing that when they are put to the 
test he will be there to make good—a 
plain blunt man, visible in the flesh, and 
not some pale adumbration swathed in 
State papers and red tape. Why do 
sensible business men persist in trans- 
acting their insurance matters with 
these agents when they could prevent 
economic waste by eliminating them 
altogether? I have tried to give you 
the answer. Let me add to this my 
own humble illustration. The function 
of the physician or the lawyer is to 
supply to society an expert and pro- 
fessional service in the handling of 
highly technical matters in connection 
with which the individual would be 
very helpless without such professional 
aid. No one presumes to suggest that 
the lawyer or the doctor is a parasite 
or an economic waste. I say to you 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that the profession of insurance is as 
intricate and as highly technical as 
that of medicine or law, and the high- 
priest of insurance, namely the insur- 
ance agent, exercises a function just as 
necessary to the insuring public as does 
the lawyer to his client or the physi- 
cian to his patient. I view with great 
concern and alarm any possibility of 
the elimination of the reputable, con- 
scientious, and well-informed insurance 
agent, from the operations and the aims 
of insurance. 
Attitude of Bankers 

“There is one other and a final 
thought which | wish to present to you. 
Many modern thinkers, men having the 
vision that reaches out to the conditions 
ot the future, have considered exhaus- 
tively mutual insurance as compared 
with stock insurance and they declared 
against the mutual plan. For three 
years the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion gave most exhaustive study to a 
proposed mutual plan for conducting 
the insurance business of the 19,000 
inmember banks of this country, and at 
the annual convention held last year, 
decided against the mutual idea. The 
Insurance Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association again and again 
reported to the Association the inad- 
visability of adopting mutual insur- 
ance. I have already referred to Best’s 
Insurance Reports. In the last issue of 
these reports, it is stated that work- 
men’s compensation laws recognize an 
obligation of society to the workmen 
injured in performing some necessary 
service; that the entire movement 
seems to be more sociological than 
commercial, but that undoubtedly for 
many years to come this ideal condi- 
tion will not be reached, for much pio- 
neer work must be done, and the stock 
insurance companies seem to be better 
fitted than any other agency for per- 
forming those tasks. We are entering 
an era of inventions, new undertakings, 
and new conditions never before seen 
in the history of man. Aerial naviga- 
tion is upon us bringing all of its at- 
tendant new hazards, strange and here- 
tofore unknown mechanical and engi- 
neering feats confront us, ever-chang- 
ing conditions in society have to be 
met; all of these conditions bring an 
added hazard to the life and limb of 
the industrial worker. The need for a 
more perfect functioning of insurance 
grows apace. Just as insurance meets 
or fails to meet that demand, to just 
such an extent will it measure up to 
the ideal set for it. Can society trust 
more surely to the uncertain mutual or 
is the stock company with the safe- 
guards that I have pointed out to you 
more fitted to meet this demand? I 
think the answer is obvious.” 
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If one is selling a disability 
Save Time policy of the definite in- 
by Picking come type much valuable 
Prospects time can be saved by pick- 

ing one’s prospects. It is 
worse than foolish to work blindly 
when a little thought would produce so 
much better results. The Bankers 
Accident says that “the definite income 
policy is one distinctively for the pro- 
fessional man, the man whose income 
stops the minute his office door closes 
—doctors, oculists, dentists, lawyers, 
stock brokers, commission salesmen— 
men who do piece work of any kind 
(and men in all of the professions above 
named are piece workers), men whose 
time is so valuable that they must work 
if they can only drag themselves out for 
an hour a day and who in consequence 
are justified in paying the rate for a 
policy that provides indemnity for par- 
tial loss of time. 

“The average salaried man does not 
need this protection—he is either so 
sick that his time is of no value to him- 
self or anyone else or he is able to do 
all of his work and cannot consistently 
and honestly claim to be partially dis- 
abled. Why should such a man pay 
for the extra protection? You can 
serve him better with a Universal pol- 
icy or even a Simplex policy. 

“Take a prosperous dentist for in- 
stance—a single man living at a hotel 
cr club. Sickness or injury to him 
means first of all a hospital—double 
expense right away. Later when he gets 
out he is not fit to work but his patients 
are standing in line waiting for him or 
going to other offices; he is losing 
money in chunks. He can lose enough 
business in three weeks to pay for this 
policy for three years. 

“He doesn’t care what the cost is-— 
he wants to get well. More grief can 
come up in connection with settle- 
ments with a professional man than 
any other class. First, because his loss 
is a real money loss; second, because 
he wants to be free to do as he pleases 
and hates to be placed in the position 
of swearing to house confinement and 
total disability to get about 25 per cent. 
of his actual loss; third. if he is hon- 
est he will play fair—if he is crooked 
he will beat the company on the most 
limited policy anyway. Insurance pol- 
icies are limited to defeat crooked 
claims and sometimes perfectly honest 
people suffer in consequence. This pol- 
icy is intended for honest people; a dis- 
honest claimant will only get one 
chance to beat the company on this 
policy and all applicants will be care- 
fully investigated. 

“Another class of risks that will buy 
this policy are men who already have 
heavy life insurance or several accident 
policies, particularly the latter. The 
premium they are paying for accidental 
death will pay for the extra liberal in- 
demnity feature of a definite income 
policy.” 

* * 7” 


J. S. Seott, the Massachu- 


Agency setts Bonding & Insurance 
Personnel agent at Chicago, says of 
Improved the new policy fee plan: 


“It is already proven that 
one of the best results of this new plan 
is to eliminate the so-called policy fee 
agent—the man who doesn’t care ‘two 
whoops’ whether the business ever pays 
a single premium so long as he gets his 
policy fee out of it. These fellows must 
either reform or get out of the business 
and the agent who writes fifty or sixty 
applications a month but is able to col- 
lect from only ten per cent. of the 
policyholders when their next premium 
comes due, will soon be a thing of the 
past. Of course, this is due largely to 
the fact that the greater the man’s in- 
vestment in the policy the greater his 
interest in it and the average man after 
Paying the regular policy fee and one 


premium isn’t quite so likely to permit 
his insurance to lapse as when he paid 
only the policy fee. The new plan is 
the best thing that ever happened for 
the agent who is looking for perma- 
nency and I can think of no reason why 
the company should do very much for 
a fellow who isn’t looking for that. We 
are enthusiastic about it and are con- 
vinced it was the only remaining thing 
necessary to enable the Chicago agency 
to make a big increase in 1919.” 
- e * 


On holding business the Fed- 

Policies eral Casualty makes this 
and point: 

Plants “Every agent has a sublime 

faith in the staying quality of 
the insurance he personally writes and 
places, but frequently he is disappoint- 
ed and his faith is rudely shaken. A 
new policy is a plant that must be well 
watered and nurtured until it has at- 
tained a reasonable growth. After there 
is a definite investment, so that the 
lapse would mean financial loss, there 
is much less danger of its cancellation, 
although the agent should always safe- 
guard, by personal attention, the busi- 
ness he has so laboriously created. 
Keeping the policy in force is his af- 
fair. Having written and placed it, he 
must not even then regard the transac- 
tion as finished. Keeping the business 
alive is clearly a part of his work. It 
is not enough to get it, to secure the 
premium and enjoy the commission; 
a selfish motive should keep the agent 
interested, if nothing else awakens him, 
for there is the loss of the renewal in- 
terest to be considered.” 


> * + 
The Maryland Casualty is 
Newest calling particular attention 
Thingin to the market for the follow- 
Bonds ing new bonds under the 


Revenue Act of 1918-1919; 
Abatement bonds and deferred tax; ad- 
ditional warehousing bonds covering 
distilled spirits; cigars, cigarettes, cig- 
arette paper, leaf tobacco; federal de- 
positories of war revenue stamps; floor 
tax bonds; non-beverage distilled spir- 
its and wines. 


~ ” 
If an agent has not the 
Dispelling time necessary to devote 
Collection to collections—and many 
Troubles of them have not—the best 


thing he can do is select 
those policyholders whom he has rea- 
son to believe may not pay promptly 
and waste no time on those who will 
come in anyhow, even though they may 
be a little late. In other words, if one 
cannot have a complete system, have 
at least that portion of it which will 
accomplish results most quickly and 
easily. And speaking of system in col- 
lecting, the Aetna Life drops this sug- 
gestion: “Whether you are a big agent 
or a little one makes no difference. 
You simply plan your work so that you, 
or your assistant or stenographer 
creates a regular plan for collecting 
premiums at the time they are due. 
Don’t ask the how or why of it, because 
that’s your business; the main idea is 
to have the system so arranged that 
certain definite calls or reminders or a 
series of them are bound to be made at 
regularly timed periods or intervals, 
all bearing the unmistakable labels of 
Insistence, that the premium must be 
paid. When you get such a plan in 
good working order and keep it well 
lubricated with attention and enthus- 
iasm, your collection troubles will dis- 
appear.” 
* a * 
Benjamin Bradford puts the 


All question of success right up 
Excuses to one in such fashion that 
Killed it is difficult indeed to dodge 


the responsibility. Here is 
the argument: “Unless you are making 
a good living, you are a failure. There 
is a lot to be said on the other side, but 
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when it is all said, it pans down to just 
a mess of excuses, unless you are sick 
or distracted. Business abounds on 
every side for the man who wants to 
get it bad enough to concentrate hard 
enough on how to go after it—and then 
goes after it hard enough to get “. 
you are not in mental or physical dis- 
tress, then you are mentally or physical- 
ty lazy if you fail. And you are not 
honest with those dependent upon you, 
nor with society as a whole. You may 
have a lot to overcome. It takes might 
and main to get out of ruts. But as 
long 18 you have the power to will, you 
have the power to use that will to meet 
your needs.” 


MUTUALS ADMITTED 


The National Association of Mutual 
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